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to get on without that respect. Circumstances | and another to co-operate with them at home, = is ‘* bowled.” The pews radiate from the | obliged it to move into the Opera House seat-/|from the people. The “furnished rooms ” 
have made the Negro too dependent on the Se teen on teen dl phy Boglieh Church He: |pulpit. A gallery is carried around three|ing twelve hundred. He welded this people 


army in Denver is one of ita ear-marks. For 
Denver is a city of young men who have 
flocked here in thousands to seek their * fut- 
ure.” These and others jam the church to 
discomfort «very Sunday night. The preach- 
eris at home with them. The trowel with 
which he built the first church he served in 
an almost abandoned field in Illinois, hangs in 
his study. It is his trade-mark. Dr. Mcln- 
tyre knows the people, loves them, serves 
them. No man holds a chain to his collar, 
He knows that the people like Whitcomb 
Riley and Burns as well as Watts, and they 


condescension of the superior race. The in- 


cident at Asbury Park looks in another direc- 
tion. 


must have been an impressive sight in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral when, at one and the same time, a new 
Bishop was consecrated forthe See of Norwich 1p 
England, and one white man and two black men {cr 


work in Africa. — The Outlook. 


sides, Supported on iron columns so light and 
graceful in design as to form no obstruction 
to the seats under it, and yet so low as to 
make seats in it desiranle. The main floor 
is seated with oak pews set on curved lines. 
The gallery and choir are furnished with 
folding assembly chairs. In the arrangement 
of this room the controlling thought was to 
accommodate as many people as the space 
would permft. The pews seat 866. the gal- 
lery 470, the choir 120— total, 1,456. This 
allows twenty inches to each person in the 


into one aggressive unit, fired by his own 
high purpose to build a temple worthy the 
leading church in Colorado Methodism, yet 
never forgetting the regular benevolences, 
which, in the year of heaviest giving to the 
new enterprise, reached a larger total than 
ever before reported by a church in this Con- 
ference. It is not too much to say that, but 
for him, there would be no Trinity Church in 
Denver today. 
Jos. C. SHATTUCK, PH. D. 
Secretary Board of Trustees. 








The Argentine Revolution. 


The Argentine Republic is patterned after 
the United States. The several states are 
bound together by a federal constitution. 
The revolution now in progress consists of a 
series of revolts against state administrations, 
rather than the state or federal constitutions. 
It is thus far a struggle against men rather 
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that, and we have room for more than 200 
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The Tramp Problem. 
Prof. McCook, iu the August Forum, dis- 


Plata, Santa Fé, San Luis, and one or two 
other state capitals. At present the dis- 
turbances are confined to these local centres, 
but they indicate the entrance of new polit- 
ical ideas and a state of popular unrest which 
may at any time crystallize in a general re- 
volt. The Argentines were cradled in Span- 
ish intrigue and molded under a Spanish 


traveling for rest. and recreation, made his 
first visit to Denver. He arrived in the even- 
ing and lodged at the Windsor Hotel. Look- 
ing from his window next morning up 18th 
Street, he saw a church of attractive appear- 
ance standing at the head of the street. 
Walking up this street a little later, the 
grandeur of the edifice grew upon him as he 


extra chairs without filling the aisles, which 
is never done. 
nut, and the furniture is red oak. 


The room is finished in chest- 


There are four entrances available both to 


the floor and the gallery at each of the four 
corners of the room, with about thirty feet of 
door space. When the room is full it re- 


The present pastor of Trinity, Rev. Dr. 
Robert McIntyre, is midway in his third year 
of successful service with this church. Re- 
cently a visiting Bishop, as the choir of one 
hundred and twenty voices concluded a vol- 
untary from ‘‘ The Messiah” and the swell 
of the great organ died away, and the preach- 
er rose to face near two thousand people, re- 


edy even more than under the cypress of 
tragedy, and in a commendable blending he 
braids them and the Gospel of Love into a 
strand of uplifting power. He is a master 
in pathos. He quotes a stanza of Ingelow, 
and the people see the trath through their 
tears. He is up to date. He knows Tennyson 
as well as Wesley, can interpret Browning 


quires from four to five minutes to empty it. 
The building is heated by steam, and the 
boiler-house is separated from the building 
by thirty inches of stone wall, so that the 
boiler-house might burn — though it is mostly 
of stone and iron— without putting an audi- 
ence in danger or damaging the building. 
The frescoing and stained glass work were 
planned and executed by Heally & Millet of 


cusses with intelligence and pertinency the approached it. He saw it was of modified 
causes and cure of vagrancy. Of the 1,349 
American tramps he questioned, more than 


half were found to have trades, professions or 


and tell pages of Whittier. Do the people 
like it? Naturally. If Dr. McIntyre is not 
set for the argumentative defense of the 
creed, he creates the creed in conduct. Con- 
duct and creed interpenetrate each other. 


There must be Massilons as well as Bourda- 
loues. 


marked, ‘‘No Methodist preacher in the 
world looks upon the like.” 

Dr. McIntyre is a specialist. The pulpit 
is his one throne. In this is his contrast with 
his predecessor, the builder of Trinity, Dr. 
Buchtel, now doing conspicuous service in 
Indianapolis. Dr. Buchtel is a masterful 
genius for organization, details, and executive 
leadership, with liturgic tastes and a logical 


dictatorship. This old Spanish order was re- 
placed in 1861 by English ideas and methods. 
The new order has ripened into the present 
discontent. Italian immigrants came to do 
employ ments requiring more or less skill, and the work in the city and on the pampas; 
{1.4 were unskilled laborers. Of these 1,187/ agricultural colonies were established on a 
m were able to read and write. Liquor was &| broad scale; the republic was traversed by 
| notable cause of vagrancy; back of that the |railways; magnificent public works were 
_ want of purpose, moral stamina and solid el-| planned in the interior and on the coast; La 














(Rev.) CLaupius B. SPENCER. 
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' Chicago, subject to the advice and control of | py)pit talent. Dr. 
drawers are bung g ements of character. Of 1,314 questioned, | Pjata was constructed in three years, and the our architect, whose artistic discrimination bapa ll arneragees og vt CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE. 
without sticking ; the ) only thirty claimed to be total abstainers. Of /tanneling of the Andes was undertakea in is reflected from every inch of the buildiig.|turns over the machinery of the church to Lea 
Viaaainidias Willie unto ) 12), 113 admitted that they had no re-| connection with Chile. The Italian did the This is so well done as to challenge the ad-|them. And at this point he is unusually fort- + Jo Me 
pee ge ee ere  ligion; the rest hada quasi-regard for the | drudgery, and English money paid him. The 


miration of every person of cultivated taste. 
Nowhere in the great room is there a blun- 
der or idiosyncrasy to mar the harmony of 
the coloring. The lighting is by incandes- 
cent lamps so disposed as to form a part of 
the decoration, making the room more beau- 


tenets of oneor another of the sects. The 
approximate number of tramps in the coun- 
try is 45,000 —a body larger than the regular 
' army of the United States, and supported by 
the voluntary contributions of the people, 
F amounting annually to $8,000,000. The rem. 


HE season of camp-meetings is upon us 

here. The old camp-ground at Des- 
plaines is alive with Methodists. Special at- 
tractions draw the great crowds. Amanda 
Smith is there, so are Thomas Harrison, Col. 
Hardin, John R.Sweeney, Henry Date, D. 


unate in the gifts and consecration of his 
Trinity people. 

Dr. McIntyre’s sermons are an extraordi- 
nary blending of fact and imagination, com- 
mon sense illumined with poetic and dramatic 
description, and all in a diction that is mar- 


Argentine had only to sit still and speculate 
till the collapse has come. ‘The national 
credit is paralyzed; the career of the finan- 
cier and speculator has closed. As in all 
such cases there remain depression, struggle, 
suffering, and possibly overthrow of the 
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Then adopt a careful system of registration. 
Give each trarap a pass-book, in which should 
be stamped the date and place of lodging, so 
that their trail could be followed. These peo- 
ple should be required to pay their way by 
work. For this purpose labor stations should 
be established in all the States where they 
could tind employment. The plan requires 
the co-operation of all the States for complete 
effectiveness, though a single State can in- 
augurat work and treat the case locally. 
The people are exherted to withhold their 
contributions from this immenre corruption 
Iuud. Uf course, the real diffloulty lies 
deeper in the drink habit and the want of 
character. Prof. McCook’s remedy isin the 
right direction, and points the way to 
more radical treatment. The American peo- 
pleshould resolutely brace themgelves to 
abate this intolerable nuisance. 





Turkish Outrages. 

[tis the old story of the unspeakable Tark, 
himeelf a nuisance which needs very much to 
be abated. So long as he remains, outrage 
and murder will be the order; the worst 
classes will be upheld and the best trampled 
out. ‘he Armenians are the intelligent sec- 
tion, the advance guard, the New England of 
the Turkish empire; they lead in knowledge, 
skill and enterprise; and yet it is the Armeni- 
ans who are constantly suspected and perse- 
cuted. But for Kuropean intervention, they 
would have no standing before the law; but, 
in spite of that intervention, the old Blue- 
beard at Constantinople contrives to inflict 
on them various undeserved tortures, and, in 
many instances, death itself. Some time ago 
several Armenians were arrested for alleged 
Complicity in the rlote and seditions at Czs- 
4rea and Marsovan. No evidence was ad- 
duced tending to their conviction, and yet all 
the saine the court hastened on in its dastard- 
‘ywork. The English minister at the Porte 
femonstrated with the government in regard 
‘othe punishment of men against whom no 


tvidence of guilt had been produced. The 
result came out in the House of Commons 
the other night. Fifty-six persons had been 
Arrested, seventeen of whom had been con- 


demued to death and many others sentenced 


‘0 long terms of imprisonment. The sultan 
“ommuted the death sentences of all but five 
of the prisoners, who had been executed with- 
i the last few days. England, who really 
‘Ustains that rotten government, deserves to 


bing ' 
‘lush that her influence was nO more potent 
for the right. 








The Color{Line at Asbury Park. 
At Asbury Park, the famous New Jersey 
Weatide esort, the color line has this year 
“een inde conspicuous. Along the sea front 
are t walks extending several miles, and 
‘ent intervals are pavilions furnished 
At evening the walk and the pa- 
© crowded with the guests from the 
secure @ full sea view and to enjoy 
htful breezes from the ocean. The 
ourse, are supposed to be free to all 
imitted to the grounds. As in for- 
‘; the colored people, who have 
en present in numbers, made free 
© Seats. It was supposed to be their 
‘to do so. But this year, for the 
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England, Germany and the United States, 
the chief nations having commercial interests 
in the islands, settled a few years ago the 
dispute among the natives by recognizing 
Melietoa as the rightful ruler. Of late a re- 
volt against his authority had been led by 
Mataafa, another native chief. As the treaty 
nations gave no order in the case, Melietoa, 
with his war band, began a military move- 
ment on the rebel leader. Driving him into 
a corner at Malle, he was ordered to surren- 
der. Before a reaponse came, the British 
man-of-war ** Katoomba,” arrived at Apia, 
bearing commands from the treaty powers to 
reduce Mataafa to obedience and restore or- 
der in the islands. Following the insurgent 
force to Manovo, the captain threatened to 
shell the camp unless the rebel chief was 
surrendered by one o’clock. The resoluteness 
of the captain quickly brought the insurgents 
to their senses, and Mataafa was handed over 
as a prisoner. Peace was again restored. Un- 
der the treaty nations, disturbances among 
the natives cannot be allowed, as they inter- 
fere with the interests of the foreign mer- 
chants. 





Mr. Morton’s Loss. 

Ex-Vice President Morton’s loss in the in- 
cendiary fire of Aug. 1 is, in some sense, the 
loss of the whole country, for his model stock 
farm of one thousand acres on the banks of 
the Hudson is at once an example and an in- 
spiration to the great stock-growers of 
America. The herd of Guernseys at Ellerslie 
was founded in 1887 by the importation of 89 
head of the best blood purchased in the isle 
of Guernsey. The herd had reached the num- 
ber of 180 cows. For sheltering them he 
erected a fine baru, which was destroyed by 
lightning in July, 1892. This earlier struct- 
ure was immediately replaced by the $50,000 
barn burned last week. The new building was 
300 feet long, 65 feet wide, and 33 feet to the 
eaves. The bays would hold 400 tons of hay, 
and there were stalls for 400 head of cattle. 
The fire consumed 200 tons of hay, 9 horses, 


from 80 to 100 of the Guernseys, and 6.000 
fowl] of rare varieties. The loss was $200,000; 
insurance on the building $20,000, and on the 
stocg $25,000. But no insurance can make 
good the rare specimens of beast and fowl, 
collected at the largest expense by Mr. Mor- 
ton. It is a satisfaction to feel that the own- 
er has the ability to rebuild and replenish the 
fancy stock which bas made Ellerslie the 
most famous stock farm on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 








Negro Bishops for Africa. 

One of the most distinguished characters in the re- 
ligious world of the present century was Bishop Crow- 
ther, the Negro Bishop of western equatorial Africa. 
The position belongs to the English Church, and 
since the death of the late Bishop Crowther there has 
been quite a discussion as to whether the position 
had better be filled by a white man or a black man. 
Among those who have taken a prominent part in 
this discussion is Archdeacon Crowther, son of the 
late Bishop. Asaresult of his mediation the whole 
matter was submitted to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for his decision. He appointed Rev. Dr. J.S. 
Hill to go out and inspect the field, with the under- 
standing that if, when he returned, he was will- 


ing to accept it, be should be the Bishop. He 
accepted the position, and suggested that two 
African presbyters should be sppointed as his 
coadjutors. In St. Paui’s Cathedral, therefore, on 
the Feast of St. Peter, one white man and two black 
men were consecrated to this important and difficult 
service. The age of heroes has not passed when an 


Rev. Robert Mcintyre, D. D. 





Gothic architecture, of noble proportions, its 
material stone, its stone spire rising 182 feet 
from the ground, crowned with a copper 
cross. As he noted the wisdom of its loca- 
tion, just on the boundary line between the 
business streets and the best residence portion 
of the city, and the solidity and beauty of the 
building itself, he concluded it must be either 
Catholic or Episcopalian, and he found him- 
self saying: ‘‘Oh, that the Methodists in 
these growing Western towns might have the 
godly judgment to seize upon such convenient 
sites before it is too late, and the energy to 
build such commodious and attractive houses 
of worship as this!’ Filled with this thought, 
he paused to read this inscription cut in the 
solid stone on the front of the main tower: 
‘* Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church,” and 
his heart was filled with a great joy, though 
a stranger in a strange land. 

How the members of Lawrence St. Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, the oldest religious 
society in Denver and for years the largest, 
struggled, prayed, and longed through weary 
years for an edifice better suited to their re- 
quirements, and more conveniently located; 
how they were hindered, now by lack of unity 
among themselves upon points vital to the 
enterprise of building, and again by unfavor- 
able circumstances which they could not con- 
trol; how the city grew and other denomina- 
tions kept pace with it by building large and 
beautiful churches, while Methodism seemed 
blind to its duty and its opportunity, until it 
might truly be said of many members of Law- 
rence St. Church that hope deferred had made 
them sick at heart; how at last, in God’s good 
time, the hour came when, amid such a sea- 
son of prosperity as the city bad never seen 
before, a united people, stirred to a white heat 
of enthusiasm in giving by the skillful lead- 
ership of its pastor (a man raised up by God, 
with unusual endowments), erected this build- 
ing which is an ornament to this city of cost- 
ly structures and an honor to Methodism, and 
old Lawrence St. Chuich shook off the fetters 
that had bound her and came forth Trinity 
Church — all this makes a chapter of church 
history of surpassing interest to Denver Meth- 
odists, but probably not so to our New En- 
gland brethren, so I proceed to describe the 
house itself. 

The ground owned by the society is 100 
feet on Broadway by 125 feet on 18th Avenue, 
with an alley inthe rear. The building is 
96 feet, 6 inches, on Broadway by 125 feet on 
the Avenue. The basement, with floor one 
foot below the sidewalk, contains the main 
Sunday-school room, 84 by 57 feet, with in- 
fant and other class-rooms separated from it 
by rolling partitions. When these partitions 
are up, we have a room 92 by 84 feet, holding 
1,200 people easily. There are also on this 
floor two smaller class-rooms, the kitchen, 
the room for the organ motors, and the choir 
library room, the latter furnished with music 
cases and a piano, and used for quartet re- 
hearsals and class instruction by the chor- 
ister. 





This fronts the west, and, when touched by 


the afternoon sun, makes a picture so glori- 
ous that few can behold it unmoved. This 
was the gift of one of our trustees, Mr. Peter 
Winne, and daughters,in memory of the wife 
and mother who £0 long since *‘ fell on sleep.” 

The most prominent feature of the audito- 
rium is the $30,000 organ, the gift of Mr. I. 
E. Blake, who unites qualities rarely found 
in one man—an accomplished musieian, a 
successful business man, and a generous 
Christian. In addition to the organ he has 
given over $20,000 to the building. The or- 
oe. »»” four menuals, 115 stops. and 4,290 
pipes. Under the hands of a skillful player 
it trills as sweetly as a singing bird or thun- 
ders like a mountain storm. 


Such is Trinity Church of Denver. Three 


surgical operation to take in a joke. He cer- 
tainly is not the Scotchman who asked if the 
charge were really so. Though born on the 
banks of the Tweed, he has a strand of hu- 
mor that braids his always powerful elo- 
quence with fires. 

The Trinity ‘‘ order of worship” opens 
with the Doxology, the Creed, and the Glo- 
ria. This is followed by prayer and a respon- 
sive reading. The first hymn is sung and the 
New Testament lesson is read. (The Old 
Testament is not used except in responsive 
selections.) The choir follow with a volun- 
tary ‘‘from the masters,’ when the great or- 
gan is played like the soughing of soft winds 
during the collection. The choir again sing, 
and the sermon is preached. 

Dr. McIntyre will never be wanting in 
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Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, Denver. 





blocks away, standing among other lovely 
homes, is our beautiful parsonage, costing 
$17,000, the gift of Mr. H. B. Chamberlin, 
built as a memorial to his mother. 

The architect who has won endurivg fame 
by building this noble house of worship is 
Robert 8. Roeschlaub, of Denver. He 


planned as he would, but wiser than we knew 


who employed him; and when, after the bids 
were opened, appalled at the figures, we 


large congregations. He sees the truth pic- 
torially, living, and describes it to living men 
in the terms of life. He does not give the 
beloved sleep. He is conversational, and so 
with the watch of the hearer drops out of 
sight before the picture he paints on the un- 
fading memory. It is not flattery to say that 
he is a wizard with words. His kaleidoscope 
turns sapphires and rubies and emeralds for 
common glass. His series of sermons on the 


much to the edification of saint and distress 
of sinner. May the most abundant success re- 
sult from-the labors of these brethren in the 
grove! Tosome people the question arises 
with each recurrence of the camp-meeting 
season: Does this sort of religious endeavor 
pay? In sparsely-settled communities, 
doubtless, the query must be answered in the 
atlirmative. The gathering together of the 
membership of the old circuit for worship in 
the woods was a good thing fora score of 





reasons; but even in the old days there was 
danger of abuse, which was not always avert- 
ed. But when reference is made to large 
cities, the query must be answered in the 
negative. It is doubtful whether more good 
than harm comes from a camp-meeting held 
over the Sabbath in the vicinity of a large 
city. The good people who attend and re- 
main through the entire session are usually 
those most needed in their home churches. 
The pastor, Sunday-school superintendent, 
class-leader and Sunday-school teacher can 
invariably be of greater service at the regu-— 
lar post of duty than elsewhere. Then the 
demoralization that ensues to the various 
services and enterprises of the church from 
this wholesale desertion is unfortunate and 
distressing. 

Of course it will be contended, on the other 
hand, that precious souls are saved at the 
camp-ground. All right, and amen! But it 
may be that precious souls are vot saved be- 
cause of the laxness that afilicts the home 
church during the absence of the pastor and 
co-laborers. If we must have great gather- 
ings of city Christians during the summer 
months, let them be held in a central hail, or 
in a dozen halls; let the most sympathetic 
and persuasive evangelists preach ‘‘ the un- 
searchable riches’’ to the unchurched and 
unreached masses; let sweet singers plead in 
song with the multitudes who will flock to 
these services ; let deaconesses by twos travel 
the city over and compel the people to come 
to the feast; let young laymen mount the 
steps of court-house and city hall, and in the 
public equares exhort the listless, dying peo- 
ple to look to the blessed Redeemer; let 
thousands and thousands of timely tracts be 
distributed ; let men and women everywhere, 
in every church, extend the hand of fellow- 
ship, give the look of encouragement, speak 
the word of sympathy, and subscribe the 
coin of holy charity. Let the church awake, 
awake! Forsake the grove; goto the tene- 
ment. In the woods the sinner is scarce; in 
the city he is everywhere in increasing num- 
bers. Why does not the church go where the 
pearls are, and gather them in and win them 
for the Master’s crown? Just at this time 
when the world is in Chicago, and the 
streets swarm with strangers — just now is 
the golden opportunity of the church in this 
city. But how inadequate is the provision 
that is being made to reach this vast multi- 
tude with the Gospel! Moody is here 
with his force of co-laborers, and is working 
as though he had the strength of ten. Meth- 
odism is in the woods. Our down-town 
churches, in which the choicest opportunities 
for aggressive evangeiistic labor reside, are 
comparatively inactive. Meanwhile the devil 
is enjoying himself immensely and reaping a 
big harvest amoog the strangers within our 
gates. 


©, the whites objected; and Mr. Brad- 
' roprietor, posted notices in the pa- 
rth. On the night : ~** ‘ questing the colored people not to 


Oey, 
“Cur 


six creative days are said to have exhausted 
the capacities of descriptive and vivid elo- 
quence. He does not need the stereopticon, 


Englishman is willing to leave the comfort of his 
own home and undertake such a work in equatorial 
Africa; and the example is one which may well be 
studiec in this country. When we are raising the 


chided him and demanded why he had not 
kept within tne limit of cost we had set, he 
replied, ‘* Gentlemen, if [ had made plans 


The trustees of Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa., have just thrust honor upon one of 


. . 
ley, th The auditorium is 84 by 100 feet, exclusive 


of the organ space, having an average height 
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5 hil thousands their clent privil the N groes back to the land from which their ancestors | ® niche in the rear of the room, 16 by 46 feet. have accepted them.” fact, right here is the man. He would be Crawford, who has been teaching historical 
is, while Very privileges the Negroes were, | came, the English Churcb, without respect to per-| In front of the organ, the choir, 13 by 56 feet, ridiculous with the stereopticon. With the in Q Theological Seminary 
: ’ ““vrally, indignant, stamped their feet, | sons, is setting apart honored men of both races to No description of this church or history of theology in Gammon g 
ning And g) ’ k ther in Afri It is not long since th with seats on a radiating terraced floor, will . imagination of a necromancer, he sees with 1 h rs. has been elected 
’ 3 .,/ 8 loud words, threatening to serve a| 7° aoe ye By wt its erection would be complete or just that for the last three years, 
It is no Simila pe ’ Episcopal Church in the South was bitterly divided | accommodate 120 singers. In front of the the exactness of a camera the face of sident of the above-named college, as suc- 
}H October. t ; hee, sae on the whitesin regard to their | over the — = savin ote a choir is the pulpit platform, 7 by 21 feet, sur- did not ascribe to Dr. Henry A. Buchtel, things, but beyond them to their soul, and sone ~ Dr. D. H. Wheeler. We oben Dr 
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ns reserved. J on * the spirit of the colored people. They may | Conferences by themselves, thus recognizing the color ‘ can “partici interpreter, brings to his congregations the 
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hot t 


tociets — to make the whites covet their 
Mins ‘ut we naturally have respect for 
“a vho stand up for themselves. It isa 

“in America to respect only those able 


line in the most offensive way in the very place 
where it ought tobe unknown. The English are 
doing better; they are co-operating with the blacks 
on eqaal conditions for their evangelization in the 
land from which they came. If we are told that it is 





one thing to work for the colored people in Africe, 


pate. On the right of the pulpit platform is 
the communion table of bronze and oak, and 
on the left the beautiful marble baptismal 


font, which is a copv of Thorwaldsen’s 
** Angel of Baptism.” The floor of this room 








building seating about five hundred, but 
more than ample for the congregation. In 
two months he had packed it to the doors 
and in one year had lifted the society 

the fourth in rank in the city to the first, and 


soul of the things he is seeing. That is Mc- 
Intyre. That is his specialty, his power. He 


a reporter to the soul. He reports what 
life and nature say to his soul. He is a seer. 
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The evening congregations at Trinity are | 


that Allegheny has honored itself not a whit 
less than it has him in thiselection. He will 
bring peculiar qualities of excellence to his 





new position. He is a strong man in. the 
(Continued on Page 8.) 
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USES OF POETRY TO THE 
PREACHER. 


LOCKHART. 





REV ARTHUR J 





HAT is poetry? It is difficult 
with certainty to demonstrate. 
We can only say suggestively what it 
is. It is not like a scientific fact, to be 
estimated with precision and exact- 
ness; so definitions have been only 
partially successful. There are 80 
many phases and aspects that all can 
never be included in any single de- 
scriptive sentence, nor even in an es- 
say. Poetry is as comprehensive as 
the spiritual and material universe, 
with the frame of which it is inter- 
woven. It may be seen, it may be 
felt, it may be enjoyed; but it may 
not easily be represented, and no defi- 
nition can include it. Too subtle and 
all-pervasive a epirit is poetry to be 
wholly captured, or confined in any 
critic's vessel. Yet definitions may 
help us, and we intend to appeal to 
them; so, as we considerthe ideas of 
the poets themselves to be of the 
highest value with respect to their art, 
we will quote from a few of the mas- 
ters. 
Speaking of poetry essentially, and 
as 
A Great Elemental Spiritual Force, 


William Wordsworth has said that it 
‘* is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge; it is the impassioned ex- 
pression which is in the countenance 
of all science. Poetry is the first and 
last of all knowledge —it is immortal 
as the heart of man.” Even eo: it is 
the tlowering of all thought; it is the 
white, foamy crest on emotion’s wave; 
it is the hitherto unspoken word ut- 
tered; itis a hidden mystery unsealed ; 
it is the bridal of stars and flowers 
in the mind of man; it is the harp and 
the hand in company — ‘a lute’s well- 
tunéi law ;” itis music, beauty, grace, 
light, color, harmony, blent with a 
divine ardor in the soul of man, array- 
ing itself in all loveliness of form. 

Shelley — himself the most ethereal 
of poets — says of poetry that it ‘is 
indeed something divine. It is at once 
the centre and circumference of knowl- 
edge; it is that which comprehends all 
science, and that to which all science 
must be referred. Poetry is 
the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the happiest and best 
minds. It is, as it were, the 
interpenetration of a diviner nature 
through our own; but its footsteps are 
like those of a wind over the sea, 
which the coming calm erases, and 
whose traces remain only as on the 
wrinkled sands which pave it. 
Poetry turns all things to loveliness; 
it exalts the beauty of that which is 
most beautiful, and it adds beauty to 
that which is most deformed; it mar- 
ries exultation and horror, grief and 
pleasure, eternity and change; it sub- 
dues to union under its light yoke all 
irreconcilable things. It transmutes 
all that it touches, and every form 
moving within the radiance of its 
presence is changed by wondrous sym- 
pathy to an incarnation of the spirit 
which it breathes; its secret alchemy 
turns to potable gold the poisonous 
waters which flow from death through 
life; it strips the veil of familiarity 
from the world, and lays bare the 
naked and sleeping beauty, which is 
the spirit of its forms.” 

So much, then, for poetry considered 
in itsessence and potency. But it also 
appears to us as art, through the molds 
and vehicles of expression. It is not 
only impassioned, exalted thought and 
feeling, but thezee expressed in artistic 
form — it may be by the sculptor’s 
chisel, the painter's brush, or the 
megic of deftly-ordered words. These, 
in measured order, or with rhythm 
and rhymes, are commonly known as 
poetry. 

Yet the distinction between poetry 
and prose is not the superficial one of 
external form alone; it is chiefly the 
meaning and the animating spirit that 
Stamp it as of the one or the other 

rder. Somealleged verse ig egsential- 
ly the baldest prose; and some sup- 
posed prose is found to be the most 
intrinsic poetry. Passages in Ruskin, 
Dickens, Carlyle, and Meredith show 
that their author merits the title of 
poet just as certainly as that of essay- 
ist, novelist, or historian. Gladstone 
has recogniz2d this fact in the bestow- 
al of the laureate’s crown on the ven- 
erable and deserving brow of Jobn 
Ruskin, whose ‘*‘ Stones of Venice,’’ 
‘* Sesame and Lilies,” ** Wild Olives,” 
etc., are as full of poetic imagery and 
inspiration as they could be had they 
been written in metrical form. We 
will close these remarks on the distinc- 
tion between prose and poetry with the 
observation of Coleridge, found in his 
“Table Talk:” ‘* Prose = words in 
their best order; poetry = the Lest 
words in the best order.” 

Of course there are various poetic 
orders and degrees; there is here, as 
Tennyson has said, ‘‘a lower and a 
higher.”’ There is the poetry of taste, 
and the poetry of imagination; the 
poetry of picture, the poetry of song. 
There is the energetic poetry, in which 
nature is uppermost—as Homer, 
Shakespeare, Hugo and Burns; and 
there is the artistic poetry, in which 
artis uppermost—as Virgil, Milton, 
Keats and Tennyson; and,in a lower 
range, the poets who excel in polish, 
in taste and propriety of expression — 
as Pope, Cowper and Rogers. Butin 
each case the poetic principle with all 
its variety of manifestation remains 
the same. 

The greatest poetry is profound, in 
that it deals with the highest and 
gravest themes, and with ideas too 

noble for adequate utterance in prose. 
Yet the best poetry demands the high- 
est simplicity. Milton requires of po- 
etry that it be ‘‘ simple, sensuous, pas- 
sionate.” ‘ Simple”’—for poetry is, 
afterall, the language and spirit of 





.|Charles Wesley, as some rapturous 


ual youth. Science, philosophy, may 
be harsh, obscure, or pedantic; but 
poetry should never be so. Simplicity 
is its virginal quality, and by this it 
appeals directly to the heart rather 
than to the reason. ‘* Sensuous ’’ — or 
addressing the imagination, and carry- 
ing truth by images and pictures, 
which impress the senses. ‘‘ Passion- 
ate ’’ —as rising from the heart imme- 
diately and flowing to the heart — 
whence its energy ; for true poetry must 
be the result of deep feeling; and, as 
Robertson tells us, its province is not 
80 directly to deal with the intellect as 
with the emotions. 

Essential poetry is 


Strictly Ethical and Religious. 


It may have been perverted and cor- 
rupted by some of its votaries. Alas! 
that itis so; and that their abuses 
should have defamed so noble an art, 
and brought the very name and voca- 
tion of poet into contempt and suspi- 
cion. Poetry should be pure; it 
should be the vehicle of truth, and of 
the highest truth; itshould be, as Wes- 
ley said, the handmaid of piety. Mil- 
ton rightly demanded that he who as- 
pired to the utterance of noble song 
should in himself be noble. The mas- 
ters of the lyre, the 
*“*O'ympian bards who sung 

Divine ideas below, 

Which always fiad us young 

And always Keep us 80,” 
should be better than their best songs; 
their lives should be diviner poems — 
for Emerson declares, ‘‘ The spirit of 
the world, the great, calm presence of 
the Creator, comes not forth to the 
sorceries of opium or of wine. The 
sublime vision comes to the pure and 
simple soul in a clean and chaste body. 
For poetry is not ‘ devil's wine,’ 
but God's wine.”’ 
And surely the poet who is faithful 
and true in his vocation must among 
men bea happy man. Hehas no good 
reason to be despondent, and to write 
odes to despair, and to pen imagina- 
tions of ‘* The City of Dreadful Death.” 
Poetry should be as the light of God 
to him — a fine radiance about his life; 
there must be unusual pleasure in his 
** poetic pains,’’ a secret rapture in the 
impulsions of the celestial muse to em- 
body fancy and emotion with truth in 
poetic form. With him dwells the 
pure and beautiful, and the ‘* melodies 
of the everlasting chime”’ abide con- 
tinually with him. Add to the poetic 
spirit the divine and humaniziog influ- 
ence of the holy religion of Christ, and 
how happy must the poet be, whatever 
mournful memories may have been 
crowded into his life! Look at Milton 
before his organ, conceiving some sub- 
lime passage of his *‘ Paradise ;"’ watch 


hymn takes form in mental music, and 
tell me, would you weigh silver and 
gold against their wealth, or any pleas- 
ure of earth against their joy? Surely 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier and 
Lowell, with their poetic contempo- 
raries, were happy mea; for few have 
been able to exert a more widely-ex- 
tended and continuous influence for 
good in their generation. They are as 
beneficent as they are glorious in their 
fame. And Tennyson! How excel- 
lent that the greatest poet since Milton 
should have been so essentially true 
and noble! How much the influence 
of his life should weigh with us, as 
well as the sacred potency of his vir- 
ginal song! Who would not emulate 
such lives as these? Who would not fol- 
low in their train these singers who had 


Chryzostom to Brooks, and they have 
a charm of which time can never divest 
them. The writings of Wesley, Chal- 
mers, Simpson and others show how 
much they loved and studied ‘ the art 
divine, that defies the dead,” and how 
much they profited thereby. The 
preachers of the time of Elizabeth and 
James were deeply poetical in expres- 
sion; they could scarcely help it, for it 
was the spirit of their time; poetry 
was everywhere, as ironin earth, air 
and water at Katahdin. What a glo- 
rious flowering of the time in Jeremy 
Taylor! Barrows and South, in their 
later time, were less so, uniformly 
with their age. They profited more 
by the prose of Addison and by the 
witty and classic authors. 

This element has been marked in the 
greatest of modern preachers. It tri- 
umphed in the marvelous discourses of 
Edward Irving; it glimmers here and 
there in the nervy, Macaulayan rhet- 
oric of Punshon; its rugged gold is 
found in Spurgeon’s homely strength; 
its living blossoms breathe amid the 
artificlalities and sometime absurdities 
of Talmage; it appears in the pellucid 
style of Phillips Brooks, like sunlight 
in the waters of a stream; it made the 
sermons of Guthriea delight when his 
living voice rang out in free St. Johu's, 
and now makes his printed page a joy 
forever. Josepb Parker, Farrar, James 
Hamilton, Beecher, Collyer, depended 
on the poetic more than on the logical 
faculty. 

We sum all by suggesting that the 
preacher by his cultivation of poetry 
will largely increase his intellectual 
store. He will increase his sensibility 
to the world of nature and the world 
ofart; he will enlarge the circle of his 
knowledge in the highest sphere of 
knowledge—for the poets are the 
great dealers in the divine and inter- 
preters of the human heart. He will 
enrich his vocabalary with the words 
of power, and widen his scope of 
thought, and improve his taste and 
judgment; and, finally, he will open to 
himself a fountain of delight that will 
grow the sweeter the more worldly 
pleasures fade away and the nearer the 
hills of eternity dawn on his longing 
eyes. 

Cherryjield, Me. 





OPINIONS WORTH REPEATING. 


The American people are the most comfort- 
ably housed, the best clothed, and the best 
fed people in the world; and they are ad 
vancing on right lines to a higher, better, and 
purer civilization than bas ever before exist- 
ed in the world’s history. — Dr Brock, in 
July Fortnightly Revsetwo (London). 





The idea that Americans thirst for territo- 
rial aggrandizament, and that Canada is 
‘* lying beneath the shadow of a rapacious 
neighbor,’ is entirely baseless. During 
twenty-five years of intercourse with Amer- 
icans of all parties and classes, I have never 
heard any wish or thought of aggression upon 
Canada expressed. The genera) feeling 
about the Canadian question has been one of 
singular indifference. But now American 
statesmen, though tbey may not desire terri- 
torial aggrandizement, are awakening to the 
danger of allowing a power hostile to the 
United States to be created to the north of 
them under European inflaences. Allusions 
to the Monroe Doctrine are beginning to be 
heard. — Prorgssor GoLpwin Smith, in 
July Nineteenth Century. 





We want women, with their special knowl- 
edge of child-life, especially to devote them- 
selves to the law as it affects children, to chil 
dren’s training in our pauper-schools, to the 
question of boarding out, to the employment 





in overflowing measure what we in our 
lesser degrees possess or admire? 


‘‘Blessings be with them—and eternal 
praise, 

Who gave us nodler loves and nobler 
cares — 

The poets, who on earth have made us 

heirs 

Oftruth and pure delight by heavenly | 

lays.”’ 


‘* With them I find delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe; 
And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 
My eyes are oftentimes bedewed 
With tears of silent gratitude. ’ 
If, then, it be justly claimed that 
poetry is all this—that its art and 
spirit are 


Allied to the Divine; 


that it comprehends all knowledge in 
its most subtle forms, and concerns it- 
self with the deepest facts of the uni- 
verse; that it is ths language of youth 
in its simplicity; the language of pict- 
ure, parable and song; the language 
of insight and of feeling; the favorite 
manner of expression with the psalm- 
ist, the evangelist and the prophet 
—thenits intimate relation to the 
religious life and the preaching of the 
Gospel of Christ may easily be in- 
ferred. One-half, at least, of our Sa- 
cred Oracles is poetry, much of it the 
intensest and sublimest on earth, 
Christ’s poetic similitudes are unap- 
proachable. Regard the idyllic sim- 
plicity and beauty of Ituth; the royal 
rapture of the Psalms; the pathos and 
sublimity of Job; the majestic grand- 
eur of serapbic Isaiah; the connubial 
sweetness of the Song of Songs; the 
mystic glories of the gentle St. John; 
the poetic felicities bursting like 
flowers from the massive stalk of Paul’s 
logic ; and tell me, is poetry to be re- 
garded as the vocation of ‘‘an empty 
singer of an idle day,’’ and worthy 
only of the regard of piping swains 
who hunger in the shade? 

The poetic principle and the pursuit 
of poetic studies will be found invalu- 
able to the preacher. They will be 
among the best antidotes to theologic 
or pedantic dryness, as also to empty 
and noisy utterance in the pulpit. They 
will enlarge and enrich his vocabulary, 
and train himinto varying modes of 
expression. If refined wit and honest 
sense give pungency and clearness to 
the preacher’s sentences, poetic feeling 
will impart to them a luminous beauty, 
adding at the same time to their force 
and incisiveness. The most effective 
and enduring examples of pulpit liter- 









childhood, and has the dew of perpet- 





ature are in the poetic vein, from 


of children of tender years, and the bearing 
| of this employment on their after life; to the 
social life of children and young persons of 
both sexes in the lower stratum of our towns 
}and villages, and the example set by the 
higher classes to the lower, to the housing of 
the poor, tothe provision of open spaces and 
| recreation grounds, to the temp2rance ques- 
| tion, and laws re.ating to health and morals, 
| and the bearing of all these things and many 
| others upon the home and upon the virtue and 
| purity of the domestic life of the nation. 
The most importact institution in the coun- 
try isthe home. Anything which threatens 
its purity and stability threatens the very 
life-blood of the country. Upto the present 
the home side and the political side of things 
have been kept too far apart, as if they have 
nothing to do with one anotoer. — MILLI 
CENT GARRETT Fawcett, in The Humanita- 
rian. 





It 1s contended that divorces encourage 
morality. lf that be the case today in the 
United States, which have the loosest divorce 
laws, most loosely interpreted by the courte, 
of any nation in the world — where parties 
can marry and remarry at will, and exchange 
partners at pleasare —there ought to be a 
great falling off in the birth of illegitimate 
children. Asa matter of fact, if wecompare 
England with her strict divorce law, and 
France before the law of 18584 with the United 
States, we find that in England only fifty- 
four illegitimate children are born per thou 
sand; in France seventy-four per thousand; 
and in the United States seventy per thou- 
sand, which is certainly not a very great 
showing in favor of the last-named country, 
taking everything into consideration — the 
ease with which marriages can be contracted 
and divorces obtained.— Pror. 8. J. Brun, in 
North American Review. 





It is now questioned by some whether ap- 
plied Christianity is possible. If it is not, 
then, as a system, it is not adapted to the 
nature and wants of man. If it cannot be 
applied in practical life itis a failure. The 
only Christianity we know much aboat is ap- 
plied Christianity. Christian experience and 
Christian history demonstrate the fact that 
Christianity can be, and has been, practically 
applied to human society. Our Christian ino- 
stitutions and Christian civilization are not 
only the proofs but the results of such appli- 
cation. In order to have applied Christianity 
it is not necessary to eliminate anything from 
the teaching and life of Christ as given in the 
Gospels and the Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 
If you eliminate the supernatural, the atone- 
ment, the fature life, the resurrection, the 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, 
faith, reconciliation, forgiveness of sins and 
salvation, what you teach and apply is not 
Christianity at all, but something substituted 
in place of it.— The Universalist. 





The first black eye which the Dispensary 
law of South Carolina has received comes 
from the profit feature of the law. Judge 
Hudson, of that State, in granting a perma- 


dispensary in Darlington County, South Car- 
Olina, incidentally declared the whole law to 
be unconstitutional. He admits that prohbibit- 
ory laws are constitutional, but maintains that 
the Dispensary law is not a probibitory, but a 
revenue, measure, and that the State cannot 
take from a citizen his private business and 
make & monopoly of the same for purposes 
of revenue. There is force in this position. 
The Dispensary iaw is constitutiona! if con- 
strued as a po'ice measure; if it is construed 
as @ revenue measure, as Judge Hudson 
construes it, it is assuredly not constitu- 
tional. The way to remove al! doubt and 
to make the law unassailable from a 
legal standpoint is to do what The Voice 
has been constantly urging, namely.eliminate 
the element of profit. If Judge Hudson is 
sustained by the higher courts, this must be 
done or the law must go. — The Voice. 





It is not too soon that our various colleges 
have appointed professorships of Christian 
Socislogy, or Applied Christianity. The 
evils of our social state are not beyond reme- 
dy, although they may well be the despair of 
quacks and charlatans. We have at last 
freed populous communities from that 
scourge of smalipox which up toa century 
ago used to decimate each community it 
struck. From the experience of last year and 
the immunity we bave erj »yed in the present, 
it would seem that we have learned to subdue 
at least in a measure the ravages of cholera. 
It is something to have learned the nidus of a 
pestilence ; it is not too much té hope that we 
will learn the social states to which crime is 
endemic, We require of those who would ad. 
minister to our bodily ailments some evidence 
that they have pursued a reasonable course 
of study under approved masters before we 
will license them as physicians. Yet from the 
debates in our halls of legislation it is evident 
the doctors called in to prescribe for the bouy 
politic have never heard of the disease before, 
are ignorant of the constitution of the pa- 
tient, and still more in the dark as to reme- 
dies. From a rational basis of suffrage to 
the essentials of a sound currency and the re 
lation of the state revenue to crime, every 
question involved in our civil and municipal 
legislation needs sober investigation. A 
state can be saved neither by severity nor 
sentiment, but by wisdom; and wisdom 
comes only from research. — Interior. 





The sort of patriotism of which the gun 
and bayonet, the fife and drum are the ac- 
cessories, is passing away, and we shonid 
speed its passing. But the same decree of 
evolution which bids it go is ushering ina 
new patriotism, fitted to the changed order of 
things, as much nobler and worthierof hu- 
man nature as the new order is better and 
larger in its sccpe and more exacting in its 
ideals, even as the ‘‘ thoughts of men are 
widened with the process of the suns "’ 

The man set on fire by the new patriotism 
will be as much disturbed by the news of a 
thousand men thrown out of employment as 
his fathers would have been by news of a 
foreign invasion. He will be, strange as it 
may seem, as indignant to hear of an out 
rage, an insalt, an oppressive act done by an 
American to an American in his own coun- 
try, as if it were done to an American by a 
German or by a Frenchman in another coun- 
try. He will think it just as proper and 
requisite that the whole force of the nation 
should b3 brought to bear to protect Ameri- 
cans at home from their fellow-countrymen, 
as to protect them abroad from men of other 
couatries. He will love the flag, but his 
main concern will be, not how it is honored 
abroad, where oply a few Americans go. but 
how it is honoréa at bome where they all are; 
and he will consider every man out of work, 
every man underpaid or underfed, every boy 
unshod, every child out of school, every 
woman forced to prostitution, every tramp, 
every beggar ard every human being not en- 
joying equal opportunities of happiness with 
bimeelf, an insult to the flag, a stain which 
the nation’s honor is pledged to wipe out. — 
New Nation. 





WORLD’S FAIR FOR THE 
“ STAY-AT-HOMES.’ 


W.R 


MAXFIELD. 


The Government Building 


‘yT NCLE SAM has one of the finest 
and most complete displays on 
the grounds. The bulk of it is con- 
fined within the Government Building, 
but parts of it may be seen in various 
places. The big building is described 
as of the modern Renaissance type of 
architecture, its main feature being a 
dome — more or less handsome accord- 
ing to the notion of the beholder — 
which is 120 feet in diameter and 275) 
feet high to the tip of its tall flag- 
staff. The area covered is 350 x 420 
feet. There has beena good deal of 
criticism on this building, and the 
rank and fie of World’s Fair archi- 
tects found fault constantly with the 
government architects who had the 
construction of the building in charge. 
Even at this late day an occasional 
grunt of diasatisfaction is heard. Un- 
doubtedly the building is not as beau- 
tiful as some others; but then, it serves 
its purpose admirably, and is far 
from being a distortion architecturally. 
The location is exceptionally fine. The 
eastern facade of the big white build- 
ing has an unobstructed view of Lake 
Michigan, which in itself is a wonder- 
ful exhibit to scores of visitors. To 
the west are the wooded island, the 
placid water of the lagoon with ducke, 
swans, gondolas and electric launches 
on its bosom, and the Horticultural, 
Woman's and Choral Buildings. To 
the south is the mammoth Manufact- 
ures Building and to the north stands 
the exquisite Fisheries Building across 
an arm of the lagoon. 

The exhibits are classified according 
to the departments of the government 
— State, Treasury, War, Navy, Post- 
oflice, Interior, Judiciary, and Agri- 
culture. Tbe War, Treasury, Post- 
office, Interior and Agriculture sec- 
tions inciude the great bulk of the ex- 
hibits. The Navy department is fit- 
tingly represented in the model battle- 
ship * Illinois,” which is an exact fac- 
simile of the original, and lies along- 
side a pier just east of the Government 
Building, to the south of which the 
War department has erected a war 
hospital building. Hard by to the 
east are a fully-equipped life-saviog 
station, a naval observatory, a light- 
house, and a signal service station. 

Entering the Government Building 
from the south, the visitor is immedi- 
ately confronted with the extensive 
exhibits of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and the National Museum. 








nent injunction the other day against the 


Stuffed animals to the right, the left, 


before and behind. It is interesting to 
note the various expressions of amaze- 
ment upon people's faces and hear 
their sudden speeches of surprise, 
commendation and amusement. 

It is only a step to the left to the 
Treasury department. Here a big 
machine is turning out souvenir 
coins and there a Washington hand- 
press prints maps. People with a 
numismatic turn of mind crowd around 
show-cases and frames within which 
coins and medals of various sorts and 
values repose and vex the curiosity of 
the visitors. Many a small boy who 
has a stamp album at home has looked 
upon Uncle Sam's great collection 
with a twinge of covetousness. Upon 
the walls of the Treasury section bang 
fine portraits in oil of all the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury. It must be 
confessed that many of the names and 
faces are new ones to scores of people 
hereabouts. So tantilizingly brief is 
fame! 

There are certain displays in the 
Post-office section of which the visit- 
or never seems to tire. He gives but a 
glance to the post-office in actual oper- 
ation, because that is a thing he can 
see any day, either at the cross-roads 
village or in the great city, but he can- 
not see the dead-letter office every day, 
or even a small portion thereof. This 
accounts for the great, good-natured 
crowd that constantly presses about 
the cases in which numerous trophies 
of the dead-letter office are displayed. 
It does not seem possible that any cit- 
izen of this “‘land of the free and 
home of the brave” of ours could be 
80 obtuse, not to say malicious, as to 
place a lot of live snakes in Unacle 
Sam’s care, together with a box of 
horned toads, a brace of daggers and 
a belt full of revolvers, and a halt- 
score of human skulls, accompanied 
by bottles of hair-dye, boxes of candy, 
quarter sections of wedding-cake, gal- 
lons of patent medicine, some tooth- 


several lamp chimneys, and an occa- 
sional] bird's nest, and so on to the end 
of a long and varied list of detained 
articles, almost sufficient in number 
and variety to enable Uncle Sam to set 
up a general store in some country 
town if he should become so embar- 
raseed in the present financial crisis as 
to be compelled to confesa judgment 
and close up shop. 

There are scores of interesting items 
in the Post-office section — such as the 
various models showing methods of 
mail transportation; the numerous de- 
vices employed in different depart- 
|ments of the service, etc. But the 
small boy who is with you has caught 


they are sensible enough to at | 
powder, not a few hammers and axes, | y gh to see th 


PULPIT MILLINERY. 


B* pulpit millinery we mean all 
false finery in the pulpit, 
whether that fisery manifests itself in 
speech, manner or matter. The thing 
is very pepular in our day. It is some- 
times called refined preaching, and 
occasionally it is dignified with the 
name of cultured preaching, but it is 
really neither the one nor the other. 
In truth it is mountebank preaching, 
consciously or unconsciously aping a 
part, instead of delivering a message 
with that prophetic earnestness in 
which the speaker forgets himself in | 
the intensity of his desire to unburden ly subordinated to the supr 
his soul. of the sermon. He who c 
The most common form of pulpit|or bids for personal prais 
millinery is the cheap eloquence which | should be seeking to save a « 
conceals the poverty of ite thought in| oeeeapated Ld _ . os 
the opulence of its high-sounding by his Master. ps Ne . Yor 
phrases and big words. There are | 
preachers who never call a spade a 
spade. As the late Paxton Hood once | 
wrote, they speak of it as ‘* that mar- | 
velous illustration of the inventive 
resources and manipuiatory processes 
of the essential genius of the being we | 
call man, wherewith we penetrate into | 
those dark recesses beneath the mold, 
and by whose agency we compel coy | 
and reluctant nature to deck herself in | 
ber mantle of virgin green.” 


type. When a represen 
third sex occupies the nr 
hardly wonder that manly 
conspicuous by their absenc 
The need of our day 
pulpit — pot automata, 
courtly actors. The coming 
the old prophetic spirit wou! 
nibilate the pulpit millinery « ; 
If preachers realized the ~ ta 
and urgency of their mis: a 
would preach with hot heart 
ing words so as to persuade + 
ers to flee from the wrat/ 
‘*That is a good sermon 
Matthew Henry, ‘ which 
good.”” Logic, style, t! 
imagery, all have their I 
| pulpit, but they all ought 











That is) _ ; - 
sound without sense, but it tickles the | Cleve—to that wt 
ears of many hearers, and wherevera) Cleye_.. yu: i: ) 
demand for it exists, the supply is sure) ~ a 
not to be lacking. Even John Ruskin} Cleye_, 
confesses that there was atime in his | a 
life when he thought fine writing was | Cleve—to that, t 


art. In those days, a certain schoo! of | 
critica called him a good writer, that | 
now denies he can write at all, be- | 
cause, for instance, if he thinks any- | 
body’s bouse is on fire, he now only | 
says: ‘Sir, your house is on fire,” 
whereas formerly he used to say: 
** Sir, the abode ia which you probably | 
passed the delightful days of youth is | 
in a state of inflammation. ” The effect | 
of the two p’s in ‘ probably passed”’ 
and the two d’s in ‘‘ delightful days” 
was charming, while the grandiose roll | 
of the sentence was imposing, in the | “Wise men 
judgment of the critics. There are} chan; rn 
preachers whe have passed through a| They 
similar experience, but, like Ruskin, - They ace +h 


naoeaggeeee quick-windin 
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the old way of putting things was a) 
sin against both art and effectiveness.) bury atch: in 
The straightforward simplicity of| «.)4 fijled » 
speech which tells its taleas an arrow) >’ on seid 
seeks its mark is undoubtedly the best; <rent amall trom 
for preacher and writer. | at of old; winding in 
The great preachers of our genera-| surpassing ins 
tion, the men who win the ears and/| ;;,;, 
move the hearta of the multitude, are}; , — 
distinguished for their disregard of 
pulpit millinery. Spurgeon delighted | 
in terse and racy Auglo-Saxon. Mark | 
Guy Pearse began his pulpit career by cheap Swiss watch: wit 
letting off inteilectual fireworks and) ~~ F 
by seeking to produce an impression | Ore uniform ad 
by rhetorical display, but experience | Your t 
soon taught him a more excellent way. mi 
His brilliant colleague, Hugh Price} 
Hughes, isa kirg on the platform in| 
virtue of his command of nervous and | 
incisive Eaglish which is 80 absolutely | 
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sight of the War department’s exhibit, 
and you must accede to his importuni-| 
ty- And here you are looking at a/| 
very lifelike scene from the career of | 
Greely in the far north. Then you| 
look about you and are surprised to! 
see 80 many army Officers on horse 
back, and ambulances, g un-carriages, 
field post-office, mules, and mule-driv- 
ers, and all that. You stand in awe be- 
fore the big breech-loading guns,as you 
did when you gazed upon the horrible 
monster of steel in the Krupp Build- 
ing, and you wonder if it is really 
true that this big gun of Uncle Sam 
does weigh 116000 pounds and can 
hurl a projectile weighing 1,000 
pounds, with 460 pounds of powder 
behind it, ten miles. And you are lia- 
ble to go furtherin your questioning 
and ask yourself if it is really a sensi- 
ble thing for Uncle Sam to spend | 
$1,000 every time he fires this gun, | 
and if the gun-firing does any good 
any way. 

The State and Judiciary departments 
have not made a very extensive show- 
ing. They couldn't if they would. 
There are portraits in abundance, and 
documents of different sorts, but few 
people stop to look at them. A pass- 
ing glance at the Presidents, secre- 
taries, attorneys-general and justices 








‘* done in oil’ seems to suffice. 

| The visitor hastens to the rotunda, 
|where he looks upon what he is as- 
|sured is the greatest curiosity in the 
| Building. Itis a section, thirty feet 
| long, in three parts, of one of Cali- 
| fornia's giant redwood trees. It has 
|a diameter of twenty-three feet, and 
in ‘* the forest primeval ’’ was 400 feet 
high. There is a spiral stairway in- 
side, and the people climb up and 
down with amazement, if not with 
alacrity. 

The portions of the Building allotted 
to the departments of the Interior and 
of Agriculture are stored with many 
interesting things. In the former one 
has a good chance to study the Indian, 
and in the latter he can get a good 
idea of what the government is doing 
and proposes to do for the farmer. A 
visit to the exhibit of the U.S. Fish 
Commission is a good investment. 
The remarkable results achieved by 
this department of the government 
service are not made clear by this ar- 
ray of hatching-Doxes, boats, pots, 
kettles, tackle and stuffed specimens. 
One must acquaint himself with the 
history of the Commission as it is de- 
tailed in the reports of commissioners. 
Only then will he become convinced 
that this is one of the most important 
and practical arms of the national serv- 


ice, and that the men who have devoted 
themselves to its prosecution and who 
are now enlisted in its work deserve 
very high credit for their beneficent 
achievements in behalf of science and 
humanity. 

A day in the Government Building 
may not be as valuable as a term in 
the university, but it opens one’s 
eyes, satisfies his curiosity, and possi- 
bly stimulates his patriotism, even if 
it does prove a weariness to the flesh. 


Chicago, Jil. 





Nay, never falter; no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 

No good is certain bat the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good; 

*Tig that compels the elements and wrings 
A human voice from the indiffsrent air. 
Toe greatest gift the hero leaves his race 

Is to have been a hero. Say we fall! 

We feed the high tradition of the world, 


| gation that if they did not mend their 


| place — which he could not think of} 





And leava our spirit in our children’s, 


breasts. 
— Jam‘s Russell Lowell, 





658 Wasiiugivu on Bor loton Ste, Boston. 


clear that no hearer can have a doubt | ru ang RACKETS 7 : 
about ite meaning. John McNeill — | { 
in Mr. Moody's judgment the greatest | O = eO iM { 
living preacher to the people — tells us | ee” oS 

thet he often travels in the cars with | ‘ 
artisans that he may enter into conver- D 
sation with them, and learn their | 
phrases and way of putting things. | 

And so we might run over ali the pul-| 

pit orators who come nearest to the | 
example in preaching, of whom it is 
recorded that ‘*the common people 
heard Him gladly.”’ Widely ditferent 
as they are in conceptions and expres- | 
sions of truth, they are at one in their | 
abhorrence of pulpit millinery, and in 
their love for simple and straightfor- 
ward speech. 
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Another form of pulpit millinery is WAXE FUR SHED NER 
the false deference to culture which | OMEN schoo e co. 6! NINE 
leads the preacher to tone down his | Were -TROY. N.Y. METAL 


rugged peculiarities and to suppress 
his individuality. It does not do for a | —— 
preacher of the Gospel to be too}. KEYE 
squeamish in the choice of his words. “Tihartthin é it 
At any rate, he must not imitate the | Caasoet, © Beit, Ptais AND ce 
courtly minister who told his congre- | Rest Rotary 
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manners, they would certainly go to a | 







naming in the ears of so polite an| 
assembly; or the affected creature who, | 
having occasion to quote the words, | 
‘he that believeth not shall be|@ 
damned,” apologized for the necessity 
of having to mention so coarse a thing. 
Such men caricature and degrade the 
sacred function they are called upon to 
discharge. ‘Theirs is the false refine- 
ment which is real vulgarity as well as 
treachery to eternal truth. 

A very common kind of pulpit mil- 





| 


linery is the effeminate preaching | , 4 
which is largely responsible for the Pe ople who v ' 
small representation of men in our con-| wood in the wi 


gregations. Ministers are compelled | 
from causes outside their own control to | h ealth will 
associate mainly with women and chil- | 

dren. Such society gives a tone by no | /suppleme nts 
means masculine to their sermons. 

Sydney Smith classified the sexes as| good W ork, 
three — men, women and curates. The! 
third were neither men nor women, but | — 
dandified or sentimental creatures ‘who | 
wore the appearance of men, but talked | 
like women of a weak and wishy-washy | 
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We buy lamp-chimneys b ry | 





the dozen; they go on snap- | | 2 

ping and popping and flying | 9 oes 

in pieces; and we go on buy-| ‘tities 

ing the very same chimneys r mi on tha cesses 

year after year. | stents & F Ride 
Our dealer is willing to|» vablication. “WOU nt 1s 


sell us a chimney a wee k for | 
every lamp we burn. 
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farm and Garden. 


manure the Clover. 
Ww 


‘hat use to make of manure so as to get 
.rvest resalt from it, is always a question 
» syoreme importance. Manure is the 
heemor's capital, and to turn it most quickly 
h e his object. But the manure made 
able or barnyard is not at once avail- 
sometimes does injury to crops that 
“ yoisture when plowed under without 
te tion in the spring. in dry weather, 
; ,apure ig Only valuable as a mulch, 
after it has been fermented it does 
much good to hoed crops unless ap- 
arly that some of its soluble fertuity 

by rains into the soil. 
ver crop is the great renovator, and 
: ses if manure is applied to land 
e ver seed has been, or 18 to be, sown, 
nore good than if used on any other 
ere is no chance of loss by leaching 
' y tbrough the soil. Clover roots 
- wo as far as they find anything to 
hog vod uf the grain with which clover 
seeded is top dressed, the farmer 
etter assurance of a good clover 
, i a vigorous clover growth after- 
wa When such land is plowed again, 
" network of clover roots reaching into 
, it will produce better crops with 
re than will Jand without the clover, 
cg a dressing of manure. The clover 
the soil moist. The manure with- 
r only makes it more dry. — 

in Cultivator. 


Thresh Early. 


iste to thresh out grain as soon as 

.fter it has been got into barn or 

stace 1s bard to account for, except from the 

fact that perambulating threshing machine 

woers are numerous and each anxious to 

many good jobs as he can. Occa- 

..y some earlier grain is got into a barn 

and itis Cesirable to clear it out and make 

room for what is gathered later. Even in 

su ise 1 is better to put the second cutting 

oto a well made stack and leave it to sweat 

tself dry, as grain needs to do in order to 

p well. Too early threshing fills the grain 

s with damp grain, which will heatand be 

| uniess carefully managed. All this 

exira ¢Xlense may be saved by leaving grain 

n the chaff covering that nature bas pro- 

vided. There will be some heating of grain 

be bundie, but however damp the straw, 

the cheff about the head will save the grain 
from apy serious injary. — Exchange. 


A Second Year Strawberry Bed. 


Sometimes it is desirable to Keep a straw- 
berry bed over the second year, and when 
this is to be done, it should be mowed close 
as soon as the picking season is over, and all 
the weeds and mulch raked off clean. Then 
plow it witha sharp turning plow, turning 
the earth from the rows. This makes a ridge 
between the rows which covers all the weeds 
and grass, and leaves a long narrow strip in 
the row to be cleaned out with the hoe. Ina 
day or two roil the ridges to flatten them 
down, and then when a rain comes to soften 
them, work them down level and bring the 
earth back to the rows again. If the work is 
done at the right time and in the right way, 
a bed which seemed hopelessly overran with 
weeds can be cleaned out and renewed with a 

1oderate amount of labor. As a rule, bow- 
ever, it will be easier to plant a new bed than 

renew an old one.— WaLpo F. Brown, in 
’ entieman. 


ninr 


A M «ing Experiment. 

Five cows were milked four weeks by two 
diferent persons, each milker serving two 
weeks, both beimg competent, one of them 
loing his average milking and not aware that 
an experiment was under way ; the other was 
fully informed as to the nature of the exper- 
iment and expected to contribute his best 

ill forthe purpose in view. In the case of 
the one unaware of the experiment the yield 
f milk from the five cows for two weeks was 

t pounds. The yield of milk from the 
same cows for a corresponding period while 
acharge of the man aware of the experi- 
ment reached 1,131 pounds, the excess of 267 
pounds in favor of the man who milked to 
iryness. The experiment proved that it 
pays to get all the cow has to deliver. Also 
‘dat it is @ matter of importance that the 
udder be emptied as rapidly as possible ina 
Manner acceptable to the cow — this because 
f the ¢ffect on the richness of the milk in 
fat globules. Another important feature in 
mixing to dryness is that first milk drawn is 
most aqueous, while the last contains most 
cutter fat. While not strictly a result of this 
fXperiment, it demonstrates anew the teach- 
ings of the experience that proves that incom- 
piete'y milked cows havea tendency to di- 
Minish their yield. — British Dairy Farmer. 


Food for Young Turkeys. 


an experience of many years of turkey- 
| tind the very best food for young 


turkeys to be sour milk curd, made exactly 
Se cottage cheese except the seasoning. 
(he Soest brood of turkeys I ever raised was 
i xclusively until large enoug to eat 
wo In order to have young turkeys 


ae the quickest growth early in the season 
sf re are plenty of insects, they should 
yr the first few weeks in an inclos- 
they may be fed often. Always 
ttle turkeys with plenty of pure 
at rink, placing it in shallow vessels 
acd 27 can get out all right if they get 
vater, as they very likely will. A 
y will drink before it is old enough 
‘ny food, and they soon learn to 
eerly round the drinking place 
hey come near it.— Country Gen 


0 ' Grapes. 
ogland we have sun enough, and 
varm days while they last; but 
ers come tardy on, and are too 
rt thirty years I have been grow- 
which are not fally ripened mere 
sr in three; but excellent, beyond 
nat could be purchased, in the 
h give us a bright, sunny, frost- 
mber. But aside from these 
much can be contributed by 
‘ed grower towards the eerly 
hig grapes. Proper and timely 
iring summer, as well as when 
en the vines in the fall, for no 


~ irdy without winter protection in 
ioe ‘nd, is essential. 

x : and redundant clusters must be 
ne and the excessive growth of the 


ims wnted by pinching and summer 
. ar Ail this demands almost daily at- 
tent ', in addition to all these matters, 
red in a lengthened season with- 


: ve can gather harvests of Dela 
fon “ems and Brightons that would 
southern-grown fruit out of our 
a With the advantage I possess of a 
ler» 28h fence along the northern bor- 
lige garden, for nearly eight hundred 
nil grown many more grapes than I 
&.— American Farmer. 


General Notes. 


nount of water that three or four 
sickens will consume during the 
‘cr is something prodigious. Let 
without feed, if you must, but 
ater, never. — Nebraska Farmer. 
“80 who takes no pleasure in looking 
ring for bis stock is generally a 








poor farmer. A farmer must feel an inter- 
est in his work and his belongings to achieve 
much success. — Lewiston Journal. 

— Whatever you do never use cheap salt in 
butter making. It will prove expensive ulti- 
mately. — American Farmer. 


— Many farmers who have silos believe 
that good hay at current prices is too valua- 
ble to feed milch cows when ensilage is avail- 
able. — New England Farmer. 


—It is a very serious mistake to think 
that the cornfields require no attention after 
cultivation is completed. The weeds that 
seed the ground for the next season are those 
allowed to grow among the tall corn. Weeds 
grow and mature very rapidly in July and 
August, and the hoe is needed in the corn- 
field during those two months as well as 
during May and June. — Mirror and Far mer. 


— Potatoes and tomatoes both need much 
potash, and ashes applied about the plants 
will be well used. Barn manure is liable to 
be infested with the fungus which causes the 
black rot in tomatoes, and where such ma- 
nure was used, spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture should be attended to where the dis- 
ease has ever appeared. — Ibid. 


— Young and newly set fruit trees are not 
the only ones needing cara. Those of middle 
growth may be largely ir jired by neglect. A 
tree with an upright smooth trunk, and with 
a healthy, symmetrical, smooth head, is in 
strong contrast with one having a crooked, 
knotty growth, straggling head, bristled with 
suckers, and gnawed by insects; and this is 
only the difference between industrious care 
in one case and entire neglect in the other, 
through the months of Jane and Jaly. — 
Country Gentieman. 








Our Book Gable. 


Tue Biste. By Jabez Thomas Sunderland. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York. 

This is a study of the Bible, at once concise 
and reasonably comprehensive, from the most 
liberal point of view. Indeed, judging from 
the bibliography which the author has used, 
he has consulted only those who have pre- 
sented his side of the case — critics like Well- 
hausen and Kuenen. This becomes important 
and significant under the circumstances. 
When, for example, be comes to the consid- 
eration of the question as to which of the 
Gospels is the oldest, be adopts the view held 
by Pfisiderer, Weizsdcker, Martineau and 
others, that Mark is the oldest; and then, 
having reached this conclusion, he argues : — 

‘If Mark is our oldest Gospel, it throws 
great new light upon the whole development 
of New Testament thought. For Mark is 
ur questionably the simplest Gospel, the one 
that represents Jesus asthe most distinctly 
and simply human, and enunciates His mes- 
sege in the most easily understood form. 
While Matthew begins with a long and im- 
possible genealogical table, and a whole cycle 
of birth-stories; while Luke devotes the most 
of ite first two chapters also to birth stories 
filled with supernatural marvels; and while 
John begins its story in heaven, by represent- 
ing the Eternal Word as becoming incarnate 
and descending to earth, Mark begins with 
tbe simple and plain words: ‘ The beginning 
of the Gospel of Christ Jesus.’”’ 

In other words, the author, rejecting every- 
thing supernatural, discovers that because 
Mark's Gospel is the oldest and freest from 
this characteristic, therefore it is nearer the 
truth than either of the others. Bat is it not 
strange, if Mark was the oldest and the 
writers of Matthew and Luke had it at hand, 
that they should introduce these supernatural 
elements? Had they not some reason for it? 
And would, as this author declares, along in- 
terval of time after the death of Jesus and later 
dates account for their introduction? The in- 
ternal evidence found in Mark's Gospel itself, 
as well as in the other Gospels, makes such a 
claim impossible. Moreover, if this author cites 
the priority of Mark as disproving the truth 
of the miraculous birth of Jesus and His res- 
urrection, what will he do with the miracles 
recorded in Mark that are just as supernat- 
ural? If the priority of Mark proves the 
falseness of the miracles left out of it, but 
which are included in the other Gospels, then 
this priority ought to prove tne truth of the 
other miracles at least, which are found alike 
in each of these Synoptics, including Mark. 
That to the mind of this author it does not so 
prove, indicates that at bottom he has an 
abhorrence of the supernatural, and rejects it 
on the smallest degree of evidence. We do 
not say that he opsnly rejects all the miracles 
recorded in the New Testament, but neither 
does he accept any of them ¢quarely. 


THomas JErrerson. By James Schouler, 
LL.D. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

If any American is entitled to be reckoned 
among the ‘*‘ Makers of America,’’ that Amer- 
ican is Thomas Jefferson. There have been 
larger biographies of this great Virginian, 
but none which give so clear and transparent 
a view of his qualities and characteristics as 
this one by Dr. Schouler. He considers in 
separate chapters the diffsrent positions in 
which J: fferson won fame, such asa reformer, 
legislator, governor, minister to France, Sec- 
retary of State, President, etc. At the con- 
clusion of the volume, efier pointing out 
Je fferson’s faults of character, Dr. Schouler 
says: — 

« Jefferson's original charadter, in short, 
has most powerfully contributed in forming 
that of his country. Liberal education, lib- 
eral politics, liberal religion; a free press; 
America for Americans; faitn in the simple 
arts of peace, in science, in material progress, 
in popular rule, in honesty, in government 
economics; uo kings, no caste, room for the 
oppressed of all climes; hostility to monop- 
olies, the divorce of government from banks, 
from pet corporations, and from every form 
of paternalism.”’ 

He mentions other less important principles 
of Jeffersonianism, all of which, with those 
mentioned above, have become more or less 
the very fibre of American liberty. Some 
matters of which Jefferson made no mention 
have, however, become today vital and ab- 
sorbing, demanding the eternal vigilance 
which, we have been well told, is the price 
of every liberty. 

PERSONAL RBMINISCENCES OF THE WAR. 
By Rev. J. D. Bloodgood, Ph. B. New 
York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, $1. 
Though books about the war keep multi- 

plying, we think that no book, of a personal 
and uptechnical character, will ¢xcel, in in- 
terest and graphic presentation of the more 
ordinary phases of a soldier's life, this little 
volume by Dr. Bloodgood. One might read 
larger volumes and not obtain nearly as 
much information as is imparted in these 
pages. The author was cnly nineteen years 
of age when he enlisted for the war, or as 
long as the old flag was threatened. 


Tuomas Psycuo-PuysicaL CuLTuRE. By 
Juiia and Annie Thomas. Edgar S8. 
Werner: 108 Kast 16th St., New York. 
Priee, $1.50. 

Psy cho- physical culture may be defined as 
those exercises or movements uf the body ex- 
cited and sustained by soul-force, and directed 
by, without taxing, mental activity. To render 
exercise ag beneficial as possible, it should 
be of a nature to excite the spirit with 
pleasurable emotions and to attract the mind 
as well as to engage the body. The object 
of psycho-physical culture is to emp'oy all 
the muscles and joints of the body (uncon - 
sciously), and especially to strengthen those 
which are weak; to give elasticity and per 
fect psychic control of the body; to develop 





strength and health; to give graceful bearing, 
&@ cultured, polite manner and refined de- 
portment. Special exercises are devised for 
special ailments and deformities — exercises 
that will give varied exhilarating and nat- 
ural movements, and j .yousness of spirit; or, 
in other words, that will give barmony of 
action between the moving power and the 
part to be moved — between soul and body. 
An accompanying volume gives some of the 
favorite selections of the founders of this 
system of physical culture. Each book is 
bound in red cloth. 


MiLk AND Megat. By Rev. A. C. Dixon. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. Price, 
$1.25. 

These twenty-four sermons are of a vividly 
popular character, and it is just such preach- 
ing as will eeve the average man from taking, 
or continuing in, a sinfal course of life. There 
is no great depth here, but plain simplicity 
both of thought and utterance. It is a mis- 
take to suppose, as @ distinguished preacher 
and editor does in a recent article in a mag- 
azine, that a sermon may not be entertaining 
and greatly helpful at the same time. These 
discoursee of Mr. Dixon prove that a preacher 
may endeavor to entertain his congregation 
and mightily move them towards a decision 
to become actoal cross-bearers, and succeed 
in both. Before giving a short paragraph 
taken at random from these sparkling ser 
mons, we would add that Mr. Dixon is very 
fertile in illustration, often driving home a 
truth in that way. Opening to page 59, we 
quote : — 

‘Being angry, He said to His servants, 
‘Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of 
the city and rring in hither the poor, the 
maimed, the halt, and the biind.’ Pass by 
those men who are able to buy land and oxen 
and marry wives, and go out for those who 
are too poor to buy land or oxen, or too low 
and mean for anybody to marry them. Go 
out into the street and tell every man you 
meet that the feast is spread, and the Master 
is waiting for the guests. ‘ Lord, we bave 
done as Thou hast commanded, and yet there 
is room.’ Go now into the highways, out 
beyond the walls where the gypsies camp, 
avd there you will fiad some poor creatures 
without a roof, curled up under the hedges 
for a night's repose; tell them there is a piace 
at my table even for them. If they are re 
luctant to come, you must compel them by 
earnest persuasion. Donot take an excuse 
from them, for their need is so great that, 
after your entreaty, they will yield and 
come.”’ 

This quotation very inadequately presents 
the suggestiveness and helpfulness of these 
sermons. We say this, because we are anx- 
ious that preachers should read all of them. 
If they are not great, they are certainly fine 
examples of preaching. 


Epwin Bootu. By Laurence Hutton. 

Yurk: Harper & Bros. 

This new volume in the Black and White 
series is the sketch of the life of one of Amer- 
ica’s famous actors — the late Edwin Booth. 
It contains a tender and loving tribute by a 
distirguished friend, who pathetically tells 
in tbe opening words how that friendship 
was cemented when Mr. Hu ton was deeply 
afflicted. 


New 


Time's Revences. By David Christie 
Murray. New York: Harper & Bros. 
The revenges of time, often without any 

human intervention, are sufficiently cruel, if 
just, to arouse our pity. Moral laws are 
wisely remorseless, and are a mighty check 
to wrong and crime. In this last story of 
Mr. Murray the revenges which time works, 
assisted by some of the characters in it, are 
strongly and elcquently portrayed. One 
cannot find in his heart much sympathy or 
pity for the rascal and scoundrel Von Herder, 
who, by a fortunate death, eluded his human 
pursuers. For its skill, dramatic power and 
descriptive fidelity, as well as its moral, we 
commend this strong book by the English 
novelist. 

CrcLopxp14 or BIBLICAL LITERATURE. By 
John Kitto, D. D., F. S.A. London: Adam 
and Charies Black. 

This is an atridgment, or, more properly 
speaking, an epitome of the large cycloy wiia 
by Dr. Kitto, which is already an indispensa- 
ble volume fora library. The present work 
contains 800 pages, and is largely illustrated. 
Among the list of contributors are Dr. W. L. 
Alexancer, Dr. John Brown, Dr. Von Ewald, 
Dr. Haveraoick, Rev. Baden Powell, Dr. J. 
Pye Smith, and Dr. William Wright. 


GrisLy GriseLL. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

New York: Macmillan & Co. 

A tale of the Wars of the Roses as this is, 
must necessarily be exciting and thrilling, 
but in this particular one we do not reach 
that stage until midway of the story. It is 
true, however, that it opens with the explo- 
sion of a keg of gunpowder, by which the 
story's heroine is apparently disfigured for 
life. The denouement is of such a kind that 
the tale can safely be put into the hands of 
children, who will be interested to follow the 
varying fortunes of little Grisel! Dacre and 
Leonard Copeland, afterward Sir Leonard. 


ALL ALONG THE River. By M. E. Braddon. 
New York: Casselt Pablishing Company. 
Price, $1. 

A social tragedy, the commonness cf 
which is possibly a distinctive impress of 
this age, i.e, a tragedy cf marital infidelity. 
Whether or not Miss Braddon would lay 
claim to the honor (?) of belonging to the 
realistic school of fiction writers, we do not 
know; but certainly in this story she has es- 
tablished the right to the claim. 





Magazines and Periodicals. 


The Popular Science Monthly for August is 
fall of interesting scientific matter. Among 
the more notable articles are: ‘* Studies of 
Animal Speech,’’ by Prf. E. P. Evans; 
“ Protection from Lightning,’’ by Alexander 
McAdie; ‘“* The Color Changes of Frogs,’” by 
Prof. C. M. Weed; ‘*‘ Why a Film of Oil can 
Calm the Sea,’’ by G. W. Littlehales. Plant, 
animal, and insect life; witchcraft; sealing; 
honey and tbe honey plant, etc., are also 
presented in an attractive, interesting form. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co) —— The 
Nineteenth Century, the Westminster Review, 
and the Fortnightiy Review, each published 
by the Leonard Scott Publication Co., New 
York, always bring to our table a great deal 
of the most timely reading. No politician, 
statesman, newspaper editor, or student of 
any character, and no man who is interested 
in public ¢ffsirs, can sfford to be without 
these great monthlies. National and inter- 
national questions of the supremest impor- 
tance are discussed by the ablest writers. 
Papers of a distinctively literary flavor are 
in their tables of contents, as well as articles 
often that are specifically religious. —— The 
Quarterly Reviewo —the organ in megazine 
form of the M. E. Church, South — is an able 
monthly. The contents of the July number 
is both varied and critical, with papers vpon 
‘* Albert Taylor Bledsoe;’’ ‘‘ Moravian Mis- 
sions;”’ ‘* Marriage and the Home; ”’ ‘* Mod- 
ern Science;’’ ‘‘ The Presbyterian Church 
Case;’’ ‘‘Elihu Embree;”’ ‘** A Campaign 
of Education,” etc. (Publishing House of 
the M. E. Church, South: Nasbvil’e, Tenn.) 
——In the department of ‘‘ General Read- 
ing” in the August Ohawtavquan, the first 
parts of a novelette by Thecdore L. Flood 
and Charles Barnard is given, entitled, ‘‘ The 
End of the Furrow,’’ and the conclusion of 
another novelette by Dr. Geo. H. Hepworth, 
** Socialist and Lover.” Rev. Dr. Buckley 
answers the question, ‘‘What Makes a 





Methodist ?’’ —a very clear statement of the 
case. The “ Woman’s Council Table” has, 
as usual, some very interesting parers, and 
the whole magezine is among the best ve 
receive. (Dr. Theodore L. Flood: Mead- 
ville, Pa.) —— The Biblical World has some 
very able papers. ‘‘On the Date of the 
Crucifixion,” Rev. Arthur Wright, M. A., 
is in defense of the belief that the crucifixion 
occurred in the forenoon. ‘‘ Sectarianism 
and Missions as I/lustrated in Mohammedan- 
ism,” by Dean A. Walker, is a suggestive 
paper, showing that other religions besides 
Christianity have sects. ‘‘ The Development 
of the Priesthood in Israel and Egypt—A 
Comparison,” by James Henry Breasted, de- 
fends the thesis that the priesthood of Israel 
was in form the same as that of Egypt. The 
preacher who misses what is generally in this 
monthly loses much. (Chicago: The Uai- 
versity Press of Chicago.) —— Among the 
leading articles in the Missionary Review 
of the Worid are: ‘: Missions to Romanists,”’ 
by Rev. W. J. Mornan; ‘' A New Movement 
among the Students of the Old World,”’ by 
Luther D. Wishard; ‘‘ Toe Present Aspect of 
Missions in India’’ (2), by James Kennedy. 
The missionary intelligence that can be 
gieaned from this monthly is always wide 
avd comprehensive. (Fank & Wagnalls Co.: 
New York.) —— Our Animal Fviends for 
July has much that is of interest to the lovers 
of dumb animals baving papers that directly 
and indirectly touch upon this vital matter. 
(New York.) —— Haus und Herd for the 
current month isthe best number we have 
seen (f this monthly, which must be increas- 
ing its circulation among our German people. 
It has more illustrations and a greater variety 
of papers. (Cranston & Curts: Cincinnati, 
O.) —— With its July issue Motherhood enters 
upon its second volume. This valuable mag- 
azine is edited by mothers of practical expe- 
rience, and is of the greatest helpfulness to 
parents. Iu this number a novel feature is 
introduced in the shape of a supplement 
especially designed for little cnildren, called 
Buds axd Blotscms. ‘*School Mothers and 
Home Helpers,’ ‘‘ Health of Our Girls,’’ 
‘The I:fluence of the Doll,’’ ‘Diet for 
Young Children,’’ are some cf the topics 
treated this month. (Motherbood Pablish- 
ing Co.: New York.) ——‘*‘ The Relation of 
the Church to Social Reform,”’ ‘“ Evolution 
and the Evangelical System of Doctrine,” 
‘* Congregationalism in Relation to Schools 
and Benevolent Societies,” ‘‘Oid Wine in 
Fresh Skins,’’ ‘‘ Resurrection and Final 
Jadgment,’’ and “‘ Science ard Christ,’’ are 
the able papers in the Bibiiotheca Sacra. 
(Oberlin, Ohio: E. J. Gocdrich.) —— Rev. 
Dr. J. W. Hamilton has a thoughtful and 
discriminative paper on Phillips Brooks in 
the July Christ:an Educator. Dr. William 
R. Clark and Dr. Mark Trafton also have 
brief papers. There is much information in 
this cumber. (Cincinnati, 0.) —~— The current 
Wide Awake has a frontispiece portrait of the 
late D. Lothrop, its founder, wito a historical 
sketch of the origin of this successfal chil- 
dren's monthly. With poetry, stories, pict- 
ures, etc., it is unusually well tilled, and will 
occupy many pleasant hours of the children 
during midsummer days. (D. Lotbr pCo.: 
Boston.) —— With the mort timely articles 
the current Forum is filled. Horace White 
discusses ‘‘India’s Action and the Sherman 
Law,’ advocating the repeal of that law; 
Edward O. Leech, in ‘‘The Doom of Sil- 
ver,’’ advises that we follow India and cease 
coining silver. Rafael H. Woiff urges the 
necessity of appointing a tariff commission 
inorder to avoid ‘‘ Danger in Hasty Tariff 
Revision.’’ Besides these important papers, 
there are others upon a large variety of topics 
of popular and specialinterest. (New York: 
The Forum Pablishing Company.) —— The 
August Preachers’ Magazine ( ffers a sermon 
by Hugh Macmillan, D. D., LL. D., beside 
articles of a more or less homiletical char- 
acter, embracing a funeral address by Rev. 
S.A. Tipple and a communion address by 
Rev. Alexander J. ffrey. (Wilbar B. Ketcham: 
2 Cooper Union, New York.) —— The new 
monthly, The Southern States, still maintains 
itself well, having articles with a Southern 
flavor. Thomas P. Grasty describes ‘‘ Some 
Southern Exhibits at Chicago.’’ Kathleen 
Gray Nelson and Byrdie Herndon Hans- 
brough furnish the two prize stories of 
Southern life. ‘‘ Cheap I.sborin the South,’’ 
by John L. Black, and ‘ Climate and Crops 
of Texas,’’ by Dr. I, M. Cline, are the spe- 
cifically practical articles of the number. 
(Manufactarers’ Record Pablishing Co.: 
Baltimore, Md.) 








Obituaries. 


Smith.— George Walter Smith, of Orring- 
top, Maine, after a year’s iliness, died at Re- 
vere, Mass , June 16, 1893 

Bro. Smith went tu Revere, the home 
of his brother, only eight cays before his 
death. How often the tempest roots up the 
thriftiest and most fruitfal tree of the gar 

den! How often, in the cnurch militant, they 
who do it the most honor are removed ! We 
can say of our brother now what we said 
when he was living, that he was a shining 
example of devoted Christian manhood. The 
widow, who has been such a worthy help- 
meet, and who knew him better than any one 
else, fully realizes how great a loss is hers 
and ours. 

He passed quietly away, and enters into 
rest, to hear his Master say, ‘*‘ Well done.” 
The church, the community and the wor'd 
need jast such devoted, positive and pure 





menas he. ‘* Tne memory of the jast is 
biessed.”’ E. A. C. 
Wells.— Elijah Wells was born in Ashbr, 


England, Oct. 28, 1824, and died in South 
Framingham, Mass., July 4, 1893 

Brother Wells was a local preacher in ths 
Primitive Methodist Churco in England 
Coming to this country twenty-five years 
ago, both he avd his wife identified them 
selves with the Methodist Episcopal Charch. 
He bad beep sick many months, put to the 
Jast was constant ‘n his love for the church 
and the study of Goa’s Word. These were 
his delight. E. W. V. 


—_— 


Van Keuren.— Mr. John A. Van Keu 
ren was vorn in Orange Co., N. Y., in 1821, 
and died at the home of his son in Providence, 
R. L., Sunday morning, May 14, 1893. 

His family dated back their history to the 
first occupation of the lands of his native 
by early settlers from across the seas 

y diligence and frugality he proved himself 
a worthy son of honored parents. He became 
a@ leather merchant, and built up his trade 
into a jucrative business. 

He married an elect lady, and near the 
close of the late war they moved to Bridge- 
port, Conn. Here he resided for nearly thirty 
years, living a quiet, unostentatious life, and 
making as many friends as be made acquaint 
ances. During a)l these years he was a faith- 
ful, consistent, and active member of the 
First M. E. Church in thatcity. Three years 
ago he took up his residence in Providence, 
R. 1., and with his amiable wife joined the 
Chestnut St. M. E. Church by letter. Here 
he lived till death came and took him. 

All who kaew Bro. Van Keuren honored 
and loved him, and bear the same grateful 
testimony to his fidelity, integrity and marked 
Christian manliness. His last days, as in- 
deed his whole life, were full of psace, light 
and triumpb. He had lived for God and 
eternity, and he knew that to die was gain, 
and to be absent from tbe body was to be 
present with the Lord. As a hasband. asa 
father, as a friend, as a man, he was a Chris- 
tian good and true. The joy of the Lord was 
his strength, and His geutieness had made 
him great. The memory of such a man is a 
gracious solace to a widowed wife, a priceless 
heritage to sorrowing sons, a blessed inspira- 
tion to the church he loved, a crowning evi- 
dence of our holy faith. 

His wife and two sons (Col. L. N. Van 
Keuren, of Bridgeport, and Mr. E. B. Van 








Keuren, of Providence) were happily with 
him during bis last hours. The funeral serv- 
ices were conducted by his pastor, at the home 
of hie son in Providence, Tuesday, May 16, 
and the interment was at Mountain Grove 
cemetery in Bridgeport. 

Water P. Buck. 


Holmes.— Jerusia R. Holmes, wife of 
the iate Lorenzo Holmes, was born in Nortn 
Brookfield, Mass., in the year 1816, and died 
at ber late home in the same town on June 
28, 1893, baving attained the age of 77 years, 
1 montn, and 26 days. 

Sister Holmes was early converted to God, 
and with ber pious husband united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ia 1839 At 
conversion she met with a genuine and rad- 
ical change of heart, and she enjoyed an 
‘*experience ’’ — so much valued by the early 
Methodists. This gave her a distinctness of 
Christian character aud definiteness of pur- 
puse through all her subs qaent years both as 
a Christian and as a Methodist. Sister 
Holmes loved God and the Methodist Church, 
and ljavored always to promote the glory of 
the former and the success and prosperity of 
the latter. She never felt that she must ap »!- 
ogize for being either a Christian or a Meth- 
Odist. The prayer meetings, and especisily 
the class-meetings, were cherished seasons 
with her, and she was never absent from her 
accustomed place when possinle to attend, 
until advancing years and bodilv infirmity 
interfered. Her last years were ¢ filicted with 
impaired bealth and much pain at times. 

Sister Holmes was a woman of strong will 
and determination — qualities which stood 
ber well in hand during the weak and strug- 
giing years of the church, and her loyaity 
and labors were biessed to the good of the 
cause. The Bible was ber constant study, 
and her seasons of prayer were frequent re- 
freshings to ber. Zions HERALD she read 
constantly for fifty-five years. 

Sister Holmes leaves to mourn her depart- 
ure four sons and one daughter, most of 
whom are esteemed and usefal members of 
the Methodist Church, Rev. Wilbur Fisk 


Holmes, now of East Maine Conference, being | 


one of her suns. 
Ceci, R. SHERMAN. 


Eldridge.— Rev. William B. Eldridze 
was born im Kent County, Eogland, March 7, 
1820, and diea in Roslindale, Boston, Mass , 
March 1, 1893. 

He was converted while a lad, and at 
twenty-one began to preach in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Charch. For many years he com- 
bined the work of teaching and preaching. 
In 1872 he came to America and joined the 
East Maine Conference. He continued here 
in the work cf the ministry seventeen years 
He was studious and scholarly, and those 
who best know bis work have given it high 
est praise. The severest test of a minister's 
piety 1s often inthe years when he has ro 
cflicial position or duty inthe church where 
he worships. At the end of his more active 
labors, needing a well-earned rest, Brother 
Eldri¢cge and his wife came to Roslindale to 
make their home with a daughter. His age 
and feebleness might often have excused him, 
but he was agiad participant in ail our serv- 
ices and in allour work. His presence and 
words were always as agieam of sunshine. 

The evening before his death he could not 
come to the class meeting, but be kept holy- 
day with all who were there by reading aloud 
to his family some of his favorite hymns. He 
had often expressed his desire that his life 
might not close in alingering sickness, and 
on the morning after this last hour of home 
worship, while seeking a little rest, be was 
caught up to that which is heavenly. 

A recent photograph of Father Eldridge 
holding his little grand-daugnter — ber arm 
about bis neck and her face jast lifted from a 
pert kiss — delightfully recails nis gentile and 
loving face. But how beautiful his life really 
was, can be the remembrance of those alone 
who personally knew bim. J. W. D. 


Titus. — Mrs. Betsey Noyes Titus, ‘an 
elect iady,’’ one of the sweetest and purest 
that earth ever knew, has lately been called 
away to her rest in Paradise. June 30, 1893, 
at the residence of her son, John W. Titus, 
esq , Of Highlandville, she closed a long and 
useful life at the age of 85 years, 3 months 
and 18 days. 

For over sixty years she was a faithful 
member of the Methodist Episcopai Churcb, 
and in her daily life illustrated the beauty of 
Christian holiness. Though deprived for the 
last five years of the privilege of public wor- 
ship, she maintained a deep interest in the 
work of the church and its preachers, espe- 
cially those she had known in Whitefield, 
N. H, where with her faithful husband, 
Asher 8. Titus, she lived forty-two of the 
nearly sixty years of their happy wedded 
life, and greatly aided our churcn in that 
piace. 

Her son above named, in whose home 
after the death of ber husband she found a 
delightfal retreat accompanied by all the 
ministries of filial affection, truly says of his 
mother: ‘‘Sne had a large heart and was 
really a mother to ber children in every sense 
of the word, and they appreciated ber and 
watched with her until she was laid away.” 

Sister Titus was (and why not is?) a per- 
son cf rare qualities of mind and heart, 
whose Christian worth shone brightest in the 
home she bDiessed bv her loving words and 
gentle ministries. The mother of ten chil- 
dren — four of whom survive ber — she made 
her home delightful, almost an earthly para- 
dise, by her judicious management and genial 
spirit. 

lt was the privilege of the writer as ber 
pactor for three years to be often at her home, 
and he can testify to the correctness of her 
son's estimate of her Christian character. 
As might be «expected, she bore the severe 
sufferings of her jast sickress with a patience 
born cf a tirm ana abiding trust in the Sav- 
iour she had loved eo long. Well may the 
children of such a mother be comforted by 
the precious legacy she has left them of a 
pure Christian example, as well as in the 
assurance that she awaits their coming in the 
better land where death can never enter and 
where partipgs are unknown. 8.P.H 
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BOSTON MARKET REPORT. 
WHOLESALE PRIC4S. 
BosTon, Aug. 8, 1893, 

BUTTER—New York and Vermont dairy, good to 
choice, 18@19¢. @ Ib.; fancy, higher. 

CHEESE — Choice Northern full 
91 4c. B lb.; fair to good, 6@9c. P lb. 

Eoos — Eastern extras, 20c. @ dozen; Vermont 
and New Hampshire extras, 20c. ®@ doz.; and West- 
erns, choice, 16 1-2c. ® dozen. 

BEANS — Choice yellow eyes, $2.50@$2.35; 
York hand-picked pea, $2.10@$2.15. 

APPLES — Choice new apples sell at $2.75@$3 
@ bbl.; green, 50c.@$1. # crate. 

POTATOES — Choice new Eastern shore 
2.87 12@$3.25 B bbl.; common, $2 50@$2.75. 

POULTRY — Northern fresh-killed spring chick- 
ens, choice, 33@37c. @ lb.; iced turkeys, 11@12c. 

CABBAGES —$5 ® 100. 

STRING BEANS — 40@75c. ® bush. 

BANANAS — $1@$2 @ bunch, as to size and 
quality. 

LETTUCE — 50c. ® box. 

SPINACH — liéc. ® bush. 

SWEET POTATOES - - Choice, $4.75 ® bbl. 

GREEN CORN — 75c. ® box. 

BLUEBERRIES —Natives, 8@10c. ® qt. 

GREEN Pras — $1@ $1.25 ®@ bush. 

CUCUMBERS — $2@$3 @ 100. 

REMAKKS. — The market for poultry ts quiet, 
with the demand moderate and prices steady. 
Exes are quite plentiful, and receipts are increas- 
ing. The demand is good for choice ar p'es, but 
mort of the receipts are of an inferior grade and 
celllow. Potatoes are more plentiful and lower. 
Other kinds of produce are about the same as 
yast reported. 


HOW WIDE 
IS AN INCH? 


WHO MADE THA STANDARD? 
The standard in methods of 
INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 
inany branch of learning is set by our School. 
gm CONFERENCE STUDIES TAUGHT wes 
Oatalognes [38 Bromfield St., Boston.|Send Stamp 


THE BOSTON 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
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Boston, 10 Ashburton Piace. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct.4. For circu- 
lars address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 


Free rooms and free instruction in the heart of 
Boston. Opens Sept. 20. Address the Dean, M. D. 
Buell, 12 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


State Normal School, Framingham 


Next Examination for ietiien on Wednesday, 
Sept. 6, 1893. For Circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal, 
Framingbam, Mass, 











PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
College graduates. 
5 and 6. 


For High School and 
Entrance examination Sept, 
For Circulars address 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


i Cart FAELTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée OF MUSIC. Director. 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 
In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptionar opportu oy sare also provided for the 
study of Llocution Fine Arts, and Mode rn Ly 
JUAGES. Tine admirably. ‘ quipped Home affors 
— and inviting res ike ir lady students Cale - 
dar Free. FRANK W. “HALE. General Manager 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass, 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelpbia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
MISS BOYVER’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND MUSIC SCHOOL 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE. 


Burlington, N. J. 











A Fitting School for the best universities both 
at home and abroad. Buildir gs just re-fitted with | 
every modern convenience. Campus of twelve 
acres, splendidly shaded, on banks of the Delaware 
$400 a year. 





Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., Rector. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbral ° 
Westen in pe — Boih Sexes. Nine 
esieyan Academy. Courses. Speciai- 


ists in Classics, Artand Music. Enlarged endow- 
ment insures superior advantages at moderate ex- 





pense. 77th year opens Sept.13. For Catalogue 
address REV. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 
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| 


| 





THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE, 
Rev. JOHN F. GOUCHER, D. D., PRES. 

An inst tation of Highest Grade for tbe liberal | 
education of Young Wow en. Several regular Col- | 
leg. Courses leading to the degree of B.A. Select | 
courses combining Literary or Scientific studies | 
with Music, Art, Vwice Training, and Physical 
Training. All departments in charge of special- | 
ists The nex: session will begin sept. 19. For 
Program address 


The Woman's College, Baltimore, Md, 


The Boston, New York. 
Chicago, Chattanooga, 
Portland, & Los Angeles 


TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


Large numbers of school officers from all sections 
of the country, including more than ninety 
cent. of the Public Schoo! superintendents of t New 
England have — to us for teachers. 

Agency manual sent free to any address. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Managers. 


4 Ashburton Place. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
48 Washington Building, Portland, Oregon 
1209§ South Spring 8t., Los Angeles, Cal 


LASELL SEMINARY 

















FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, Mass., 
sideration of the following points in its:methods: 

Ist. Its special care oi the health of growing 
girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and 
exercise; abundant food in good variety and wel 
cooked; early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium 
furnished by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling- | 
alley and swimming-bath (warm water the year 
round, and lessons daily); no regular or foreknown 
examinations, etc. 


2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston’s proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many spe- 
cialists: with one hundred and twenty pupils, a 
faculty of thirty. Four years’ course: in some 
things equal to college work, in others planned rather 
for heme and womanly life. Two studies required, 
and two to be chosen from alist of eight or ten 
electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted. 

3d. Its home-like air and character. 

Peculiar system of self-government; limited 
number (thirty-eight declined last fall for lack of 
room) ; personal oversight in habits, manners, care 
of person, room, etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual depart- 
ments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dress-cutting, Principles of Common 
Law, Home Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 


Regular expense for school year, 8500, 


For illustrated catalogue address, 


C. C. BRAGDON,' Principal. 


KAS? MAINE SEMINARY 


Bucksport, Maine. 


Rev, A, F. CHASE, Ph, D,, Principal, 








Fall Term begins August 28, 1892, 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Norma! 
Art and Musical courses. Military Tactics, Busi- 
ness College, with first-class instruction. Locai . 
unsurpassed. Easy of access by boat or by: !}! 
terms low. Send for Catalogue. 


New Hampshire Conference 
DeMIvary 


and Female College. 


A Coeducational Institution. 





SIX years are covered by the studies of the 
CLASSICAL COURSE: Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
mano, Higher Englih, and the Sciences. 

FIVE years are necessary for the course in 
Belles Lettres. 

FOUR years for each of the following courses: 
College Preparatory, Latin Scientific, Instrumental 
Music, and Vocal Music. 

THREE years are required for the Medical 
Preparatory, Legal Preparatory, English Scien- 
tific, Industrial Science, and Art Courses. 

TWO years in Elocution and the Study of Ex- 
pression. 

ONE year for the Commercial Department. 


HEALTH, Pure air, spring water, the best of san- 
itary arrangements, regular habits, good board, 
and a Christian home, leave little to be desired as 
means for premoting good health. 

TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS a year pays for tui- 
tion, board, Jaundry, room rent, and steam heat. 

FALL TERM begins Aug. 30, 1893, 

gw Send fora Catalogue to the President, 


Rev. J. M. DURRELL, 





Tilton N.H. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Methodist Book Book Depository 


We the IDE TDEAL 


HAVE . 


rr! | _Ublrch Renn 


“ Let everything be done decently and in order.” 








in COMPLETENESS! 
in SIMPLICITY! 
in PRICE! 


IDEAL 


In these Three Important Features we cla m 
superiority for the IDEAL over any other 
Church Recoid published. 

COMPLETENESsSs! 
Because it contains everything essential and 
nothing superfluous, 


SIMPLICITY! 


Becanse every form may be understood at a 
glance, and is thoroughly practical. 

PRICE! 
Because, while in capacity, in binding, in qual- 
ity of paper, in presswork, etc., it equals all 
others, it is offered at from one-half to one- 


third less than any other Record published, 


THE IDEAL contains six divisions or depart- 

ments, as follows: 
1. Historical Record, 

Il. Pastorat and Statistical Reco rd. 

Il. Record of Probationers. 

IV. Record of Members in Full Connection, 

V. Record of Baptisms. 

VI. Record of Marriages, 


THE IDEAL ts made In five sizes, as fullows: 


Has space for 3,040 probationers, 7,448 


full members; with marginal index. 

Size, 9x14 1 Zinches. 688 pages. Half Morocco. 
Round corners, Marbled edges. Price....%6.00 
N 2 Has epace fur 2,052 probationers, 5,806 
0. » full members; with margipal index. 
Size, 9xl4 1-2 inches. 4°0 pages. Halt Morocco 
Round corners. Marbled edges. Price..... 85.00 
N 3 Has space for 1,748 probationers, 3,648 
0. e ‘ull members; with marginal index, 
Size, 9x14 1-2 inches. 352 pages. Half Moro-eo, 
tounc cornere. Marbled edges. Price..... 84.00 


N 4 Hias space for 1,215 probationers, 2 030 
0. e fuli members; with marginal in: ex. 


Size, 9x11 1-2 inches. 272 pages. Half Lea her. 


Round corners, Blue edges. Price........%2.50 

N 5 Has space for 522 probationers, 1 27¢ 

0. . full members; wiih margical index. 

Size, 9x11 1-2 inches. 160 pages. Half Leather 

Round corners. Biue edges. Price......... $1.25 
88 Bromfield St., Boston. 





DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
MADISON, NEW JERSEY. 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. 
Special Topics every term. Particular attention 
given to Sacred Oratory. Fall term commences 
third Thursday in September. Fur information 
address the President, HENRY A. BUTTZ. 


WEED & WEED 


Attorneys and Counsellors 
At Law. 


Masters In Chancery for Middlesex County. 
118 Devonshire Street, Room 87. 
IBOSTON. 
GEORGE M. WEED. 


Lectures on 





ALONZO R. WEED 









mi 4 YOu.can give this elegant 
ny Machine a thorough test before sendim, 
os one cent. TRIAL FREER, All attachment) 
2 free. Every machine warranted 5 years 
For catalog, full particulars, etc., ew 
this adv. out and send to us to-da 
> iva Fe C0,, Dept. 








Chicago, L 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


| Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
Suggests to parents seeking a good school, con | Y 


and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers, 
our Grocer ought to haveiton sale. Ask for it, 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 


233 North 2d St., Phila., Pa, 





THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Re@ectors and 
Refiecter Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use, Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
20 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
52 Lake St., Chicago, M1. 








IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


refer to over 1,000 churches, Senc fo: 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and v2 Canal Street, Boston. 








CHUROH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. No. 
10 Park 8q., Room 8, Opp. Prov. R. R. 8tation. 
Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling 

churches enables him to save and utilize all the 

valuable parts of an edifice, and for a comparative- 
ly small outlay produce a building preferable in 
most respects to a new one of much greater cost, 

He proposes to continue this work as a spectalty 

and te.ers his services to committees who would 

practice economy, and where the means are lim- 


ited. A visit to the prewises will be made, and an 
opinion and advice given, on receipt of a letter so 


Zion’s Herald. 


WESLEYAN BUILDING, BOSTON, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





Per Year, Postage Prepaid, $2.50, 

Ministers and their Widows, $1.50, 

DATE OF PAYMENTS. — The name of each sub- 
scriber is printed on the p+per sent every week 
and the date following the name Indicates the year 
and month to which itis paid. If the date does 
bnotcorrespond with payments made, the subscriber 


should notify the Publisher. 

DISCONTINUANCES, — Papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop, and until al 
arrearages are paid, as required by law. 

SUBSCRIBERS wishing to stop a paper, or change 
direction, should be very particular to give the 
name of the post-office to which it has been sent 
and the one to which they wish it sent. 

REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order 
(post-office or ¢«xpress), Bank Check, or Draft 
When neither of these can be procured,' send 
money by Registered Letter. 


& CORRESPONDENCE. — No compensation allowed 
for articles forwarded for publication, unless to- 
licited by the Editor. 

ARTICLES will be returned to the writers when 
the request is made to do so, and the requisite 


amount of stamps enclosed. 
ADVERTISING. 


Z1OoNn’s HERALD Is the oldest Methodist paper 
in the world, and for advertisers is ONE OF THE 
BEST MEDIUMS that can be employed for NEw 
ENGLAND. It has probably 80,000 readers in edu- 
cated Christian homes. Cards with advertising 
rates eenton application. 





Specimen Copies Free. 


All letters relating to Subscriptions, Renewals 
Payments, or other Business Matters connected 
with the paper, should be addressed to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher, 
86 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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THE HARDEST TEST. 


Religion is a broad matter. It con- 
cerns the intellect, the feelings, the 
imagination and the will, and, above 
all, it concerns the conduct. To do 
is more than to dream, think or feel; 
and it is in doing that a man affords 
evidence of possessing real religion. 
It is the test which will be applied in 





making up our final account. ‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, ye have! 
done in unto Me.” It is the only| 
sure teat of our piety today. It is 
easy to dream; there is a pleasure 
in the stirring of the emotions, and 
there are people whose delight is to| 
wander in the gorgeous fields of the 
imagination; but in doing we come 
down to sober, every-day fact. To 
minister to the sick, to aid the worthy 
poor, to lift the unfortunate, and tol 
build worthy deeds into the daily life 
of the household, rise to the highest 
importance in our religious life. The 
Judge will not ask how you felt, but 
how you acted. 





POWER OF THE TONGUE. 

The power of the human tongue is 
incalculable. We can measure the 
effects of the tides and winds and 
weigh the planets; but no one has 
ever inventeda method for calculating 
the influence of the tongue for good or 
for evil. The tongue is man’s most 
fearful weapon of attack. It has the 
sting of the adder, the poison of the 
asp. Like that of the woodpecker, it 
is a boring instrument for searching 
out and laying bare every decayed 
place in character and conduct. The 
attacks of the tongue are irresistible. 
You may guard against the blow by 
the hand or the weapon; but the | 
tongue sets in motion a mere puff of | 
air, more dangerous than the thrust | 
of asword and at the same time as| 
irresistible as the electric flash. The | 
word is uttered and the deed is done. | 
The poisoned arrow has been let fly 
and has reached the mark. 

The tongue is, at the same time, a 
marvelous weapon of defense, a six- 
shooter, holding every enemy at bay, 
and really more to be feared than an 
armed regiment. The tongue of De- 





| sense. 





mosthenes was mightier than Philip’s | 


sword, and held back the whole Mace- 
donian power. To Ceesar the eloquence 


of Cicero was more dangerous than | 
the army of Pompey. Neither the | 





of energy. To hopefully expect the 
ultimate triumph of good, is to borrow 
from that triumph joy and strength for 
the present time. Men and women are 
keyed, not so much to what they be- 
lieve, as to what they hope. Belief is 
constantly gliding out into hope, as a 
river glides out into the sea; and the 
largenezs of hope sends its tidal wave 
back into the stream, flooding it with 
magaificent power. 

Finally, the expectant Christian is 
the Christian who receives. Says a 
well-known writer: ‘‘In the long run, 
we all get what we supremely want.”’ 
This is only another and feebler way 
of putting Christ’s promise: ‘ Ask 
and ye shall receive, knock and it ehall 
be opened unto you.’’ Every psychol- 
ogist, every observer of human life, 
knows the power of the expectant and 
insistent mind over circumstances and 
environment. ‘This power avails no 
less in the spiritual than in the mate- 
rialrealm. The soul that earnestly ex- 
pects great things of God’s love, gets 
them. Oaly the weakly and uncertainly 
hopeful soul fails of a blessing. God 
always gives to those who ask aright. 
He never disappoints the Christian 
who expects good with all his mind 
and soul and strength. 








WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


If this famous question be applied 
to the 143 different religious denomi- 
nations which the census of the chur-h- 
es, whose publication is but just com- 
pleted, shows as existing in the United 
States, then the answer must be: 
There is but little in a name besides 
confusion and presumption. The 
names of these far too numerous and 
in most cases insignificant sects, as a 
rule, indicate nothing as to the tenets 
held or the practices observed. Indeed, 
the names are in most instances a sufli- 
ciently conclusive proof that there was 
no valid reason whatever for the es- 
tablishment of a new sect, there being 
no distinctive doctrine involved of 
sufficient importance to furnish a re- 
spectable appellation. Many of the 
names are so whimsical and ridiculous 
as to be inand of themselves a convic- 
tion of folly, an impeachment of sound 
The vagaries of the human 
mind in matters of religious belief as 
presented by these exhaustive census 
tables are both interesting and sadden- 
ing and give rise to a variety of reflec- 
tions too extensive to be presented 
here. We have space now for but 
little more than a cursory catalogue of 
the astonishing names. 

It will astonish most people to be 
told that there are no less than twelve 
different kinds of Mennonites in this 
country. They take their name from 
Menno Simons, a native of Holland, 
born in 1492. Their chief peculiarities 
seem to be feet-washing, non-resist- 
ance, the use of the lot in the choice 
of ministers, and the refusal to take 
oaths or to hold public offices except 
those connected with the management 
of schools. The parent body has 17,- 
078 members, the smallest of the 
branches 209, and the whole twelve 
41,541. Among the subordinate names 
are the ** Amish,” from Jacob Amen, 
a people who use hooks instead of but- 
tons on their clothes, and so are fre- 
quently called ‘*Hookers;’ the 
‘*Apostolic,”’ who, rather singularly, 
are said to be less strict in their disci- 
pline than the others; the ‘* Old,” or 
‘*Wisler,” who separated from the 
main body because opposed to Sunday- 
schools and evening meetings; the 
‘* Reformed,’’ the ‘* General Confer- 
ence,” the ‘* Church of God in Christ,”’ 
and the ‘ Brethren in Christ.” 

These two latter names are speci- 
mens of a most noticeable tendency in 
the namers of sects, namely, their 
strong desire in the very act of form- 
ing a new sect to embody in the name 
itself a protest against there being any 
sects and a declaration that they refuse 
to come under this designation. Those 
who are generally called ‘*‘ Dunkards,”’ 
or ‘‘ Tunkers,”’ from the German word 
for dipping, call themselves simply 
‘*The Brethren.” They number 72,- 
000 in all, and are divided into three 
branches popularly distinguished as 
Conservative, Progressive and Old 


mob nor the police could resist the ;O‘derBrethren. There is another very 


words of Phillips. From his classic 
tongue they were shot forth like burn- 
ing arrows, checking the fury of the 
rabble and turning fiends into friends. 
A corps of riflemen would have 
proved a poorer defense than his 
single and singular tongue. 





SPIRITUAL EXPECTANCY. 

The expectant attitude bespeaks life. 
It proclaims all the vital forces awake, 
alert, quick and keen to every touch of 
life about them. In the Christian, ex- 
pectancy is the condition of soul most 
favorable to the reception of every in- 
flaence born of the Spirit of God. The 
expectant Christian is the hopeful 
Christian. He ever believes that 

‘‘The best is yet to be,’’ 


and in this inspiring spirit of optimism 
looks with calm, untroubled faith on 
the mysteries of the past, the perplex- 
ities of the present, and the uncertain- 
ties of the future. The good that is to 
come sweetens and expands, for him, 
the good that is, gives it new and 
deeper meaning, makes it more pre- 
cious and more helpful. It lessens 
the evil of life, also, by putting a new 
interpretation upon it —that of nega- 
tive good, or the absepvce of comp’ete 
good. This is Robert Browning's sub- 
lime conception of evil: — 
** For evil, so much good more.”’ 

The poet’s attitude of spiritual ex- 
pectancy enables him to anticipate a 
time when incomplete goodness will 
be displaced by perfect and complete 
goodness; when evil will cease to be, 
simply because there will no longer be 
any imperfectly good beings in the 
universe. 

The expectant Christian is, also, the 
strong Christian. There is vitality in 


| 
| 





hope. Optimism is a grand storehouse 


different body, starting in Plymouth, 


| Eogland, some sixty years ago, and 
| now split into four branches, that also 
| calls itself ‘‘ The Brethren.” Then we 


have the ** United Brethren in Christ ” 
(two branches of them), who affiliate 
with the Methodists. Also the 
‘*‘ Brethren in Christ,’ more commonly 
styled ‘‘ River Brethren,’ because 
they baptiz2 only in rivers. The 
‘* Christadelphians,”’ or ‘* Brothers of 
Christ,” with some exceedingly queer 
doctrines, number only 1,277, scattered 
over twenty States. The ‘Social 
Brethren Church ” ‘thas 913 members; 
one of their articles of faith pronounces 
against political preaching. There 
is, furthermore, the ‘ Unitas Fra- 
trum,” or ** Brethren in Unity,” better 
known as ‘‘ Moravians.” 

The somewhat similar name of 
‘* Friends,” assumed by the followers 
of George Fox, has not saved them 
from being called Quakers, nor pre- 
vented their disruption into four not 
over friendly bodies, popularly known 
as ‘‘ Orthodox,” ** Hicksite,” ** Wilbur- 
ite,’ and ‘‘ Pcimitive.”” They number 
about 100,000 in this country. 


Two dissimilar bodies arrogated to 
themselves the name of ‘ Christians,” 
with no other result than to compel the 
general public to give them a name 
Specially pronounced. One of them 
springing from Alexander Campbell, is 
also sometimes known as ‘*Campbell- 
ites,’ but prefers the title ‘* Disciples 
of Christ.” The other is called the 
‘* Christian Connection,” and styles its 
supreme governing body, which meets 
once in four years, the ‘* American 
Christian Convention.” 

The ‘*Churches of God in Christ 
Jesus” is the high-sounding title 
adopted by those popularly known as 
** Age-to-Come Adventists,” number- 





ing 2,872, who expect to see the king- 
dom of God established on earth, with 
Christ as king, and the saints associat- 
ed with Him in the government of the 
world. A little sect, split off from the 
Seventh Day Adventists in 1864, and 
numbering 647, calls itself the ‘* Church 
of God.’ The supreme inspiration of 
one Ellen G. White is the distinguish- 
ing tenet of this august (or shall we 
say blasphemous?) body. 

The ‘*Church Triumphant ”’ is in 
two divisions, one known as the 
‘*Schweinfurth ” branch, from the 
founder’s name, and the other, for a 
similar reason, known as the ‘ Kore- 
shap.’’ One numbers 384 members in 
six States, the other 205 in four States. 

The ‘‘ United Zion’s Children ” (525 
of them) area branch of the * River 
Brethren.” The distinction is that in 
the all-important ceremony of feet- 
washing, among the ‘‘ River Brethren ” 
one person does the washing and an- 
other the drying, while with ‘* Zion's 
Children ’’ one person both washes and 
dries, and in this they are united. 

Petersham, Worcester Co., Massa- 
chusetts, has the honor of harboring 
the smallest denomination known to 
the census. It numbers 20 communi- 
cants, and is called the ‘* Adonai 
Shomo,” or ‘**Church of God.” It 
came out of the Adventist movement, 
and community of goods is its main 
feature. All labor for the common 
maintenance, agriculture being the 
chief industry. . 

Ot the * Christian Missionary Asso- 
ciation,’ comprising 754 persons in 
Kentucky and 13 churches, the remark- 
able note is made that these churches 
are ‘‘ without name, without creed, 
and without any ecclesiastical sys- 
tem.”’ 

Smallest, and perhaps queeresrt, of 
the 17 different Methodist bodies are 
three colored divisions. One is the 
‘** Evangelist Missionary Church,”’ with 
951 members, wholly in the North. It 
has no creed but the Bible; but, accord- 
ing to its bishop, it inclines in belief to 
the doctrine that there is but one divine 
person, Jesus Christ, in whom dwells 
all the Godhead bodily. The * Zion 
Union Apostolic Church,” in Virginia 
and North Carolina, dates from 1816 
but numbers only 2,346. The ‘* Con- 
gregational Methodists ” (colored) in 
Alabama and Texas have 319 members; 
and the new ‘' Congregational Method- 
ist Church’ (white) in Florida and 
Georgia has 1,059. 

Among the 17 Baptist bodies there 


are the ‘Separate Baptists,’ the 
“United Baptists,’ the ‘ Baptist 
Church of Christ,’ the ‘ Original 


Freewill Baptists’ in the Carolinas, 
the ‘'Primitive’’ or ‘ Anti-Mission 
Baptists,” and the ‘t Old Two-Seed-in- 
the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptists.’ 
Some of this latter — there are 9 932 
of them in all—prefer the name, 
**Regular Two-Seed Predestinarian 
Primitive Baptists.” 


Of the 17 different Lutheran bodies, 
numbering together 1,199,514 mem- 
bers,the ‘* Synodical Conference ”’ is the 
largest, and the ‘‘ General Council” 
comes next. Among the others are 
‘* Hauge’s Synod,” ‘‘ Immanuel Syn- 
od,” and ‘*‘ Suomai Synod.” 


Among the 17 Presbyterian church- 
es one has need to proceed very care- 
fully if he would not get greatly 
mixed up; for the ‘ Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica”’ is totally distinct from the ‘ I’res- 
byterian Church in the United States,” 
the former designating the Northern, 
and the latter the Southern, branch. 
The ‘* Reformed Caurch in America” 
is also very different from the ‘ Re- 
formed Church in the United States,” 
the former being the ‘‘Dutch Re- 
formed” and the latter the ‘‘ German 
Reformed.”’ There ig, al3o, a ‘‘ Caris- 
tian Reformed Church,” which is an- 
other thing altogether, though it is to 
be hoped that the two previous ones 
are Christian too. One must also cau- 
tiously discriminate between the 
** Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America,” and 
the ‘‘ Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in North America,” the latter being 
the ‘‘ New Lights” and the former the 
“Old Lights;”’ the former not per- 
mitting any of its members to vote or 
hold office, the latter allowing its 
members to decide for themselves 
whether the government of this coun- 
try is an immoral civil institution with 
which it is wrong to have any con- 
nection. There is, still further, a 
‘* Reformed Presbyterian Covenanted 
Church,” organized in 1840 by two 
ministers and three elders who with- 
drew from the ‘‘ Old Lights” on the 
ground that they indorsed moral re- 
form societies with which persons of 
any or no religion were connected. 
They have now 37 communicants in 
three States. And there is a split 
from the ‘* New Lights” which calls 
itself the ‘' Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in the United States and Can- 
ada,”’ and numbers 600 members. 

Time would fail to tell of the seven 
Catholic Churches, including the 
‘* Roman Catholic,” the ‘*Greek Cath- 
olic,”’ the ‘*Greek Orthodox,’’ the 
** Old Catholic,” the ‘* Reformed Cath- 
olic,” the ‘* Armenian,’ and the 
‘* Russian Orthodox,” whose full 
title is the ‘* Holy Orthodox Cath- 
olic Apostolic Oriental Church.” There 
are, also, the ‘' Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Sainte,” and the 
** Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints,” the latter being 
the non-polygamous Mormons, who 
number 21,773. 


In view of all this, and much more 
of similar import that might be cited 
from the census bulletins, one well 
may ask: ‘ What’s ina name?” And 
one might further ask, if there were 
any chance of its being answered: 
When will there be sufficient sanity 
and suflizient unity among the believ- 
ers in the one all-prevailing Name to 
reduce these 143 denominations, if not 
to one, then at least to the half-dozen 
or so which alone have any sort of ex- 
cuse for being? 





Decease of the Veteran Car Builder. 


John Stephenson, the builder of the first 
street car, and the well-known manufacturer 
of cars, died July 31 at his home near New 
Rochelle, N.Y. He was 84 years old, and 
though born in Ireland, his father was En- 
giish and his mother Scotch. The New York 
Tribune, from which we take our biograpb- 
ical data, says that he was brought to this 
country when two years old, was educated in 
a Methodist seminary, and prepared for a 
mercantile life, but his fondness for mechan- 
ics led him to be apprenticed to a coach mak- 
er pamed Andrew Wade. In his 22d year he 
designed and built the first omnibus, which 
soon supplanted the old Broadway stages and 
led to a large business; the next year (1832) 
be invented and patented the first street car 
for the New York and Harlem street railroad 
company. In 1836 he built a factory to ac- 
commodate the large omnibus business which 
had developed, bat went down in the crash 
of 1837, and liquidated at fifty cents on a dol- 
lar. After he had re-established himself in 
business, and bought a new factory site, 
which took six years’ labor and saving, he 
devotei himself to paying his debts, which 
he did not consider discharged because the 
law said they were. This incident is told by 
the Tribune : — 


**One of his creditors was Jordan L. Mott, 
who refused to take the money, declaring 
that the failure was an honest one, but when 
Mott afterward ordered a truck, Stephenson 
built it and sent it with a receipt indorsed, 
‘ Received payment bv the bankruptcy debt, 
Jonn Stephenson.’ Mott then draped the 
truck with bunting and drove it through the 
streets, with the following legend in large let- 
ters on both sides of the truck: ‘ This is the 
way a bankrupt pays debts. 
Honest John Stephenson.’ ”’ 

He built coaches and omnibuses entirely, 
after his Harlem failure, and the street car 
only began to drive out the omnibus about 
1852, since when the Stephenson works have 
supplied cars to most of the European cities, 
to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, 
as well as the United States. In the course of 
the civil war Mr. Stephenson did much work 
for the government in the line of gun car- 
riages, and on an emergency he built 70 pon- 
toons in seventeen days; for his well known 
patriotism his factory was threatened by the 
mob in the draft riots of 1863 John Stephen- 
son had a distaste for politics, and never held 
an cffice except that of school trustee. He 
was a life-long Methodist, and always inter- 
ested in church affairs, especially inthe Suan- 
day-schoo], and in his later years had led a 
large Bible class in the church at New R»>- 
chelle. For many years be bas paid for twelve 
copies of Zion s HERALD, which were sent to 
as many families among his employees. He 
was fondof music, was in his prime a mem- 
ber of the Sacred Masic Society and the Har- 
monic Society, and prided himself on his li- 
brary of musical literatare. In 1833 Mr. 
Stephenson married Julia, sister of ex 
Mayor Daniel Tiemann, and sbe, witn their 
two sons and a married daughter, survives 
him. 


His name is 








The Prince of Anglers. 


Isaak Walton, author of ‘‘ The Complete 
Anglier,’’ and the patron saint of such as 
handle the rod and launch the angle, was 
born in Stafford, middle England, Aug. 9, 
1593, and died Dec. 15, 1683, at the age of 
ninety years. Hence his tercentenary occurs 
on the ninth of the current month. That his 
memory bas continued so long is good evi- 
dence that it deserves to survive. It is no ac. 
cident that he is remembered. Authors who 
come to their tercentenary are generally sur 
vivals of the fittest; they live because they 
deserve to live, and because men will not let 
them die. Walton is one of the irrepressible 
forces in Eoglish literature; be can no more 
be forgotten than Daniel Dafoe or John 
Bunyan 

He went up to London prior to 1624, and 
began business in the Royal Exchange built 
in 1567 by Sir Thomas Gresham, and soon 
after that date he became a linen draper in 
Fieet St., where he remained until he left 
London in 1646 for bis native place. He was 
twice married. His first wife was Rachel 
Floud, maternally descended from Archbish. 
op Cranmer, whose seven children died early, 
and the mother followed in 1640. Ia 1646, 
jast prior to leaving London, he married 
Anne Kon, sister of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. She died in 1652 Ia the metropo- 
lis he was a merciant and a churchman; in 
later life be lived muci among the clergy, 
and spent much time in the use of his an- 
gling rod. 

Walton was cunning with his pen as well 
as his fishing tackle. He wrote the lives of 
Donne, Saaderson, Walton, Hooker and 
Herbert — admirable bits of composition; but 
the author is remembered for a very diff:rent 
kind of a book, viz.,“‘ The Complete Angler,”’ 
a favorite volume with scholars and espe- 
cially with recreative clergymen. The ancient 
ecclesiastical canons forbade hunting to 
clergymen as being ‘‘a turbulent, toilsome 
and perplexing recreation,’’ and allowed an- 
gliing ss harmless and healthful. Many 
American clergymen have followed the En- 
glish usage, led in no small measure by the 
charming presentations of this book. Lead 
ing over-worked men away from their toils 
to the stream and forest and fresh breath of 
nature has been an admirable service. 

The secret of ‘‘ The Complete Angler's”’ 
popularity has never been fully revealed. 
We know it in part; there isa part we do 
not know. The charm of genius is on his 
book; we are delighted without caring to ask 
the reason. Others have written on the sub 
ject largely, learnedly, accurately; but their 
books lack the charm of ‘‘The Complete 
Angler.”’ The facts are there; the enchant- 
ment of the great magician is absent. Wal- 
ton’s is a un:que book in English literature; 
pone other has approached, much less been 
ab'e to supersede, it. ‘‘The Complete An- 
gier ’’ is a book of nature even more than a 
manual of the piscatorial art. The field of 
observation is not large, but it is minutely 
and curiously scanned; the inquisitive eye of 
the author searches out everything in it; he 
knows the trout, the minnow, the loach; he 
knows not less whatever is connected with 
them. In the accuracy and minuteness of 
its knowledge the book reminds us of 
White’s ‘‘Selborne.”’ If not origina! in a 
high sense, the author lends freshness to old 
fields of knowledge. We see things with 
new eyes, and there is awakened in us a fresh 
feeling. 

But the charm of the book, after all, is in 
no small degree in the author, whose pres- 
ence is obtrusively felt in his work. He is 
simple, familiar, enjoyable, as he chats by 
the wayside or continues the conversation 
under the shade of some spreading elm or 
upon the grassy bank of some gentle stream 
into which he is ready to drop the line. Ia 
making a manual on fishing he has furnished 
a work of art fall of admirable sentimeut 
and pious reflactions. The reading is a 
means of grace as well as a study of nature; 
we are profited as well as delighted in turn- 
ing his pages. The coarse and roistering ele- 
ment is replaced by refinement and devout 
reflections. ‘‘ Nay, let me tell you, there be 
many that have forty times our estates, that 
would give the greatest part of it to be 
healthfal and cheerful like us, who, with the 
expense of a little money, have ate and 
drank and laughed and angled and sung and 
slept securely; and rose the next day and 


cast away care and sung and laughed and 
angled again; which are blessings rich men 
cannot purchase with all their money.’’ He 
admonishes his friend to be ‘' honestly rich 
or contentedly poor; ’’ the loss of conscience 
leaves nothing worth keeping. 

He was an admirer of birds not less than 
fish, especially in the spring months when 
they ‘‘ warble forth such ditties as no art or in- 
strument can reach to.”’ The nightingale, 
with ‘ her little instrumental throat’’ was a 
favorite. ‘‘He that at midnight, when the 
very laborer sleeps securely, should hear, as 
I have very often, the clear airs, the 
sweet descants, the natural rising and falling, 
the doubling and redoubling of her voice, 
might well be lifted above earth and say, 
Lord, what music hast Thou provided for the 
saints in heaven, when Thou affordest bad 
men such music on earth?’’ 








PERSONALS. 


— Rev. C. N. Smith, of Maiden, is spend- 
ing tbe month of August at Northfield, Vs. 

— The degree of LL. D. was conferred upon 
Dr. C. W. Smith, editor of the Pittsburgh Ad- 
vocate, by Mt. Union College. 


— Rev. James Thurston, of Dover, N. H., 
made a pleasant call at this office last week. 
He is in very comfortable health. 

— Rev. Henry Vencil, a superannuated 
member of the Northwest Indiana Confer- 
ence, died at Frankfort, Ind., July 25, aged 
75 years. 

— Prof. M. D. Buell, Dean of the School 
of Theology of Boston University, may be ad 
dressed during the month of Augast at Well- 
ington, Obio. 

— Bishop Galloway, of the M. E. Church, 
South, has accepted an invitation to lecture 
before the School of Theology of Boston 
University during the coming year. 

— The Indian Witness reports that Rev. 
E. F. Frease, of Baroda, Bombay Confer- 
ence, is in a critical state of health, and that 
be has been ordered to sail for home. 

— We had the pleasure of a very delight- 
ful call last week from President Goucher, of 
the Woman’s College of Baltimore. Dr. and 
Mrs. Goucher are spending a week at Temple, 
N. H. 


— Rev. G. O. Reader and bride, who were 
married in Toronto, passed through this city 
on Friday of last week on their return from 
their wedding tour to their charge at Monti- 
cello, Maine. 

— Rev. J. D. Pickles and wife were called 
to East Boothbay, Me., last week, by the 
serious illness of Mrs. Pickles’ mother, Mrs 
Seavey, who passed peacefally away, Aug. 3, 
and was buried on Sunday. 

— We are pained to learn of the death of 
Mrs. Sarah E. Hanaford, wif: of Rev. Jere- 
miah L. Hanaford of the New England Con- 
ference, in Melrose, on Tuesday, Aug. 1. An 
obituary will be prepared later for our c)l 
umns. 


— Rev. Warren Applebee is appointed by 
the presiding elder of the Montpelier District 
of the Vermont Conference as a supply for 
the church at Proctorsville, Vt., for the bal- 
ance of the year, and has already entered 
upon his work. 


— We are informed that Rev. W. G. Starr, 
D. D., whose remarks on ‘ Sensational 
Preaching’ we quoted recently with so 
much favor, is a distinguished member of the 
Virginia Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. 


— E.H. Hart, M.D, son of Rev. Virgil 
C. Hart, D. D., will soon sail for China, 
where he is to take charge temporarily of the 
hospital of the Methodist Episcopai Church, 
South, at Foochow, with the understanding 
that he is to be released for service under our 
society when he may be needed. 


— Archdeacon Farrar bas still further en- 
deared himself to Methodists by opening St. 
Margaret's Church, Westminster, for a serv- 
ice in behalf of Dr. Stephenson’s Children’s 
Home. The service included a sermon by 
Dr. Farrar, who spoke beautifally from the 
text: ‘‘ Take this child away and nurse it 
for me, and I wil! give thee thy wages.’ 


— Miss Grace Isabelle Capen was united in 
marriage with Gaorge Herbsert Staples, on 
July 25, her father, Rev. John Capen, per- 
forming the ceremony. Mrs. Staples will be 
well remembered by the many friends in her 
father’s former charges, where she has acted 
as Organist for several years. She is at the 
present time organist in the M. E. Church at 
Hopkinton. 


— We congratula’e Allegheny College upon 
the election of Dr. W. H. Crawford as its 
president. Dr. Crawford is a graduate of 
Northwestern University and of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, has traveled considerably 
in Europe, and been a professor in Gammon 
Theological School of Atlanta, Ga., for three 
years. He has a fine reputation as a platform 
speaker and preacher, also asa scholar and 
teacher. 


— Ronewed effort is being made in Wis- 
consin to raise money to carry through to 
completion the project to erect a monument 
to the late Senator Matt. H. Carpenter, one 
of the most brilliant orators and fascinating 
men ihe West has ever sent to the United 
States Senate. He was a native of Vermont, 
and died in Washington io 1881. He married 
the daughter or the ate Paul Dillingham, of 
Waterbury, and sister of ex Governor W. P. 
Dillingham. 


— The Advance says: ‘‘ It used to be said 
in the way of direction to Henry Ward 
Beecher’s church, ‘ Cross the Falton Street 
ferry to Brooklyn and then follow the crowd.’ 
To the World’s Fair visitors who want to hear 
Dr. Gansaulus preach, it might besaid, ‘ Go 
out Michigan Avenue until you see a great 
throng at a church door, and you are at 
Piymouth Church.’ The writer has seen but 
three churches where so many people waited 
so long and so eagerly to hear the regular 
pastors — Henry Ward Beecher’s, Surgeon's 
and Archdeacon Farrar’s.”” 


— Capt. Alexander C. Ray died at the 
home of his son-in-law, Rev. Merritt C. 
Beale, in Roslindale, Boston, Saturday, Aug. 
5,in the 60:h year of his age, leaving two 
daughters andason. Funeral services were 
held at Roslindale Monday afternoon, and 
the burial next day at Millbridge, Me., 
where his home will long be remembered by 
East Maine Methoaists forthe welcome and 
encouragement always to be found there dur- 
ing the active life of Cap’ain Ray's wife, 
who was called to her reward four years 
ago. 

— The Baptist (London) of Jaly 21 con- 
tains this interesting and suggestive personal 
reference : — 

‘The church at the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacie is making the b2st possible preparation 
for the return of Mr. Thomas Spurgeon by 
holding a special prayer meeting every Fri- 
day evening this month to seek the Divine 
blessing on his ministry. Tne large lecture 
hall has been nearly filled on each occasion, 
and thetenor of the supplications presented 
has shown howeagerly the preacher's new 
period of service is being anticipated. It was 
very touching to note how, in most of the 
prayers, thanksgiving for the ministry of the 
jate beloved pastor, C. H. Spurgeon, was 
mingled with most loving allusions to the 
sorrow and work of Mrs. Spurgeon, and tothe 
labors of hertwosons. Evidently the be- 





the hearts of the Tabernacle members. Mr. 
Thomas Spurgeon has written very earnestly 
urging that no public demonstration should 
be made in connecton with bis arrival, other- 
wise a most enthnsiastic welcome would 
have been accorded to him.’’ 


— Rev. Aaron 8. Hill, of New Haven, 
Conn., died, Aug. 5. He was born in 1800, 
and, says an exchange, he was the last of 
the Methodist Episcopal circuit riders whose 
untiring efforts a century ago established 
their denomination so securely in New En- 
gland. He invariably rode a large bay 
horse and carried am abundant supply of 
tracts along with the Bible in his saddlebags. 
His circuit included a score of towns within 
a compass of a hundred miles from his 
birthplace (Reading), and in most of these 
there were no churches until he established 
them. 


— In a very interesting letter in the Liter- 
ary World of July 29 on ‘' Books and 
Bookmen in London,”’ the writer describes 
the persons present at a literary lunch party. 
Oar readers will be interested in the two char- 
acters described : — 


“There are two quite famous persons 
there, with a half dozen less well knowa, but 
still in the diterary movement, Of the two, 
Maarten Maartens, the Datch novelist, was 
the newcomer. He is the guest of his pub- 
lisher, Mr. Bentley, at Siough. Maarten 
Maartens is the real owner ofa difficult Datch 
name, which he implores you to waive for 
the pseudonym. He surprises one by the ex- 
ceileat Eoglish he speaks, though remember- 
ing his stories without atrace of idiom one 
need not be greatly surprised. He speaks 
with the purest intonation, and one quite ap- 
preciated the remark of ao Irishman present 
that his English was better and freer than 
the English of the natives. Mr. ‘ Maartens’ 
is atall, handsome, well-set-up man, with a 
ciear, wholesome complexion, a slight impe- 
rial, regular features, and a frank and cor- 
dial gaz2. He bas the exquisite manners of 
an accomplished citizen of sae world, and ev- 
ery one who has met him is greatly charmed 
with him. 

**Toe other personage was Mr. Barrie, a 
somewhat infrequent figure at London liter- 
ary gatherings. 
of being very retiring, and in stature is boy- 
ishly slight and smail. He looks delicate, 
and in his quiet facethere is the power and 
the spirituality manifest in his work. Asa 
critic he is pleasant to listen to. He has 
very generous admirations and is not minded 
to talk of any one whom he cannot have the 
noble pleasure of praising. He would seem 
austere if one did not recail the great uuman- 
ity in his writings.”’ 


— We read, with profoand regret, of the 
death of Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, of Indianap- 
olis, the distinguished author. The first of 
her volumes that fell into our hands was en- 
titled, ‘‘ Poor Boys Wao Became Famour.”’ 
The book was so fascinating, interesting and 
helpful with incident and illustrations in ser- 
monic preparatiop, that we wrote the author 
@ grateful note, venturing to ask her why she 
did not write another book as a compan. 
ion to it on ‘'Girls Who Became Famous.”’ 
A reply was received, expressing gratitude 
for the suggestion, and saying that it was ac- 
cepted and that preparation would at once be 
made for the volume. The book was writ- 
ten, and is equally interesting and valuable. 
Since that time,in rapid succession, Mrs. Bol- 
ton has published companion volumes, enti- 
tled: ‘** Famous Men of Science; ’’ ‘‘ Famous 
American Statesmen;”’ ‘“‘ Famous English 
Statesmen ;’’ ‘‘ Famous American Authors ;’ 
* Famous English Authors;"’ ‘' Famous 
Earopean Artists.” This entire series we 
commend as most interesting and instructive, 
especially for young people. We know of no 
batter books for the family, the Sanday- 
school, and the library. Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. of New York are her publishers. She 
was also author of the song, ‘‘ Paddle Your 
Own Canoe,’’ and the war song, ‘‘ Union 
Forever.’’ Her first poem was piblished in 
the Madison Banner, when she was fifteen 
years of age. Her husband, Nathaniel Bol- 
ton, held a consular position in Switz:riand, 
and was also State librarian in the fifties. 
The poem ‘Paidie Your Own Canoe,”’ 
which has been translated into many lan- 
guages, was composed while sewing a carpet 
for the S:ate library. Her spirit burned 
w.th loyalty and patriotic love of the Uaion, 
aid she was recogniz3d as a power for good 
with her pen in the dark days of the war. 
She leaves several children. 


— We made personal mention, iast week, 
of Dr. Rigg, the retiring president of the 
Wesleyan Conference. Oar English Methoi- 
ist exchanges contain interesting biographic- 
al notices and editorial estimates of the 
newly-elected president, Rev. Henry John 
Pope, D. D. The ballot stood for the first 


five candidates voted foras follows: H. J. 
Pope, 184, Walford Green, 72, Dr. Waller, 
45, H. Price Hughes, 44, Dr. Randles, 26. 


Dr. Pope comes of Methodist stock, and was 
born Feb. 2, 1836. He is an able preacher 
and a wise and aggressive administrator, and 
has been prominently identified with the pro 
gressive phases of English Methodism that 
have given it life and progress in these later 
years, especially in the cities. The Meth 
odist Recorder, in an appreciative editorial 
upon Dr. Pope’s inaugural address, contains 
these stirring paragraphs : — 


‘* A Methodist tothe backbone, proud of 
his orders, thankfal forthe vast opportuni- 
ties of toe ministry, and trustfal of toe loy- 
alty of the Methodist psople both to Christ 
aod their church, breathing his whole soul 
into his inaugural message, he touched chords 
of loving loygity that will vibrate through 
the year. \s speech was intensely spiritual, 
bopefal, and statesmanlike. In no uncertain 
tones he let the Conference know that he had 
no sympathy whatever with the carping and 
superficial criticisms of those who tell us we 
are declining. On one point alone 
did he express anxiety, but that cansed him 
the deepest solicitude, and he touched upon 
it with a tender and solemn earnestness that 
moved all who heard him. He was anxious 
for the cause of foreign missions, fearfal lest 
the time should come when the message of 
tbe Great Head of the Church to Methodism 
shouid be, ‘1 bave somewhat against thee, 
because thou hast leftthy first ilove.’ The 
day of this reproach is not yet, and never 
must arrive. If our people everywhere will 
but lay to heart this earnest and loving mes- 
sage, itnever will arrive. Little worth is 
there in obedience to all other commands of 
Christ, if His last and greatest command is 
forgotten. Methodism is, and must be, a 
Missionary Church.”’ 








BRIEFLETS. 

** Does he circulate the church paper?”’ is a 
question which one of the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is said 
to ask the candidate for admission to the 
Conference. it would be well if the entire 
Methodist ministry were annually asked that 
question. 


He gives one the impression | 
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The Central Ohristian Advoca: 


‘It is well that Dean A. C. P¢ 
year ago, his Haymarket Miss 
Last week he and his workers 
penniless people daily. 
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the shutting down of the mines 
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four classes of people, and 


either his opinions or his actions 
we necessarily place him in one 
of these first three classes. We 
intelligence, or his conscience, 

haps if we looked at it in this fig! 
be a little less free with our crit 
tle less quick to arrogate to ours 


demnation. It might be wellt 
quire whether our attainmeots 4 
ments are such as to jastify us 
what our words imply. Ther 
very much of folly in the ear! 
count himself entirely free tt 


eof 
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Much of so-calied prayer is « 
than mockery. It is paralielc 


knocks ata door and then runs 
out waiting to have it opened. 


very readily to every genu 

There is no need to hammer and 

though the keeper were aslee; 

of hearing. It is manifestiy “© 
such conceptions of the all-iov 
It is wrong to ask without re 
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ly given. Many keep on asking ' 
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long ago. They seek with great 
heart for what is plainly before 
What will open the eyes of these 

bewildered ones? 
tition 18 a much simpler matte! 
people imagine; and prayer in | 
communion with God is much 5 
Yet not many, it is to be feared 


great comfort that it holds. 
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Conference, over which Bish« 
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Drees is superintendent and pres 
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There are two Chinese girls studying medi- 
cine in the University of Michigan, who} 
mean to return totheir country as mission- | 
aries. They have exchanged their Chinese 
names for those of Mary Stone and Ada 
Kahn. There are three young Chinese men 
also studying medicine in that same institu- 
tion. 


The fourth annual report of the New En- 
gland Deaconess Home and Training School 
is a very interesting document, neatly printed 
and fall of information regarding the deacon- 
ess work. It contains the report of the board 
of managers by Dr. Brodbeck, an historical 
sketch by Mrs. T. C. Watkins, and the super- 
intendent’s and treasurer's reports. Copies 
may be ob‘ained by addressing Miss Lunn at 





reaved family bas stilla very warm place in 





45 East Chester Park. 
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District, Mary F. Swaney. Minnie 
and Mary E. Bowen absent in * 


Montevideo, Uruguay District, ls} 
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S:ates on leave. 
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no more 
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fers to things of highest importance 
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when it springs from spiritual-mine 
Is it not the mark of a perfect Cbrist' 
be perfectly indifferent to all except 


will? His language is: 


So the will of 
be fally done in me and I be* compet 
pleasing in His sight, { am quite 6°" 
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ih, quite rich enough, quite well enough 
a though very little, or mone at all, of 
these much- sought-for goods be granted. 
He only asks: How can I best gratify Him, 
my sdorable Redeemer, my all-wise, loving 
Pat or? Everything else is of such minor 
consequence that it comes not into the ac- 
; tin comparison. There should be more 

s holy, sublime indifference. It would 


mcutily tend to true happiness. 





Action of General Conference Com- 
mittee on Temperance. 


Dr. Kynett, chairman of the Permanent 
Committeeon Temperance and Prohibition 
.¢ oor Church, desires the earnest attention 
+) a), friends of aggressive temperance action 

following: — 
rhe General Conference charged this 
nittee with the duty of promoting the 

canization in every church, under the di- 
r o of the pastor and quarterly confer- 

‘a Christian Temperance League, to 
n- Je all members of the congregation 
» . oe to unite for practical effort in sup- 
ross og the liquor traffic, and the alliance 
: ‘leagues with each other and with sim- 
sgues of other religious bodies for such 
ar measures in this behalf as their 
ed wisdom and Christian conscience 

D : prove.” 
fhe committee has prepared a plan of 
‘ation for such leagues and alliance 
enes, and is prepared to furnish forms 
stitution, enrollment cards and neces- 
atit for such organization in any 
and will forward the same on receipt 
f ents to pay expenses. Orders have 
eived for 400 outfits, and it is pre- 
that about 400 leagues have been or- 


-c 


s-ate alliances for the promotion of such 

have been organized on substantially 

me plan in Massachusetts, Indiana, 

sod Pennsylvania. Two county alli- 

spces have been organized in Pennsylvania, 

auxiliary to the State alliance — Philadelphia 
and Lancaster counties. 

The movement has already proved that 

ber religious bodies,’ notably the Pres- 
pyterian, Baptist, Congregationalist, Luther- 
an, eformed and others, are quite ready to 
onite in such alliance for the suppression of 

\.quor traffic. No denomination has in- 
dicated opposition, and all are represented in 
the State and county alliances already or- 
ganized. Itis the general judgment that 
this movement gives larger promise of suc- 
cess than any other now before the people. 

It does not antagoniz3 any other movement 
against the saloon, but seeks to promote the 
alliance of all'‘for such measures as their 
combined wisdom and Christian conscience 
may approve.”’ 

t will be seen that a good beginning has 
sen made, butit is manifest that nothing 
ermanent and effzctive will be accomplished 

without a complete organization that would 
e able to combine all and concentrate effort 

as occasion shall require in particular counties 
and States and throughout the country. Ear- 
nest app2al is therefore made to every pastor 
in our church to procure the necessary outfit, 
without farther delay, and organize a league 
in every congregation. No doubt can re- 
main that pastors and friends in other 
courches will organiza on this same plan. 

Eminent Presbyterian, Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Lutheran, Reformed and other min- 
isters and laymen are already enlisted. There 
isnoOreason why an alliance of Christian 

ple of the whole country shall not be ef- 
ected with’) a single year. 

Vermanent Committee has refrained 
from making public appeal for financial aid 
until the plan should be proved practicable. 
This has been done, and if the necessary 
financial support shall be given, the commit- 
tee will be able to prosecute its work with in- 
creased efficiency. Will not our pastors in- 
vite the friends of this movement in their 
several congregations to help it forward and 
report resalts by check or post-office money 
order, payable to S. W. Gahrett, treasurer, 
and enclosed to Permanent Oommittee on 
Temperance, 1026 Arch St., Pailadelphia, Pa. 

The editor of this paper will receive, ac- 
cnowledge and forward any contributions for 
the aid of this work. 





Che Conferences, 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
Springfield District. 


Sondsville. — The treasurer of the church, 
0. A. Parent, writes: ‘‘ Please rectify a mis- 
‘ake reported in last year’s New England 
Minutes: Rev. J. A. Day did not receive $25 
excesg.’”” 

Lynn District. 

Everett. — The pastor, Rev. C. W. Black- 
received 4 on probation on Sunday last. 
Lawrence, Parker St.—On Sanday last, 
oe pastor, Rev. W. J. Pomfret, baptized 5 
anc received 10 into full membership. A 
special vacation service is held for an hour 

very Sunday evening. B. 


ate 





W. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. 


vidence District. 


t KTON AND VICINITY. 


ra! Church. —Sanday, July 2, the 
past r, Rev. F, P. Parkin, addressed the 
F.etcher Webster Post,’ No. 13, G. A. R., 
K. B. Grover Camp, Sons of Veter- 


Sos. i158 remainder of the month was 
Sran‘ca him for vacation, which he epent at 
( City. During the vacation the pul- 


Pit Was satisfactorily filled by Dr. 8. F. Up- 
‘am Dr. J. W. Webb, and Rev. H. C. 
At every communion service dur- 
. four and a half years of the present 
» labors there have been accessions to 
irch —a@ record indeed difficult to par- 
July 2, 4 were received on probation, 
an to full membership. 
Bridgewater. — July 12, the Epworth 
held its fourth anniversary. The 
from Brockton Central, South 
id Franklin Churches, from Coches- 
Kaston, Whitman, and the Y. P. 
f Kast Bridgewater Congregational 
were present. A bountiful colla- 
* given ip the vestry. An attractive 
yf the evening was a literary pro- 
‘which ail the Leagues present par- 
From the reports it was evident 
gue enthusiasm in ‘Brockton and 
‘had suffered no abatement. Jaly 
*as received on probation, 2 into full 
‘ ‘nip, and 2 were baptizid. The 
Pas Nev. M. B. Wilson, is taking a 
bi vacation on Yarmouth camp- 


m, Swedish.—Under the faithful 
‘the pastor, Rev. Herman Young, 
Ot seating capacity of the room used 
rch has become quite insufficient. 
‘< among the Swedish people has so 
‘at & new church building is impera- 
nverts and accessions are almost 
' tbe order of service. 


Sy ' Braintree. — The pastor, Rev. 8. E. 
"18 Spending his vacation amid the hal- 
surroundings of Yarmouth camp- 


~~ 3 
my « 


Rtour ds 
Hoi 


Ps ook. — On the evening of Jaly 31, an 


°Tsary Class-meeting was held. Fifteen 
Years ago that evening the first Class-meeting 


was held, with twelve present, two of whom 
were brethren from South Braintree. From 
the class then formed the church has grown. 

Surely the Holbrook church is in the line of 
original development. G. 





New Bedford District. 


North Ohurch, Fali River. — The reopening 
of this church for Divine worship on SunJay, 
July 3, marked the completion of a work 
whose need had been felt for a long time. 
Just before the last Annual Conference the 
work of repairs was resolved upon. Of the 
forty pews in the church, twenty-seven were 
owned by individuals. By much personal 
solicitation, twenty-six of these were surren- 
dered tothe church. Estimates were then 
made as to the cost of the needed repairs, 
and a subscription was started to raise the re- 
quired funds. Subscriptions came in liberally, 
and early in June the work was begun. The 
old pews were removed, the walls were taste- 
fully decorated, a new carpet was laid, an 
organ with pipe top was substituted for one 
which had done service till its usefulness was 
over, and new pews, beautiful in design and 
comfortable in use, were put in. An addi- 
tion was made to the vestry, affording a con- 
venient place for the infant class and small 
social meetings. The cost of these improve- 
ments was about $875, all of which had been 
provided for. The opening sermon was by 
the presiding elder, Rev. Walter Ela. At the 
close of the sermon the pastor made a _state- 
ment of the cost of repairs and read the 
names of the contributors thereto, and then 
asked for a thank-offering. to which the peo- 
ple responded to the amount of about $75. In 
the accomplishment of this work the pastor, 
Rev. S. T. Patterson, was largely instrument- 
al. 


Wellfleet. — Dr. and Mrs. Nehemiah H. 
Hopkins received a public welcome to their 
old home in Wellfleet, after eight years’ la- 
bors as missionaries of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at Tsun Hua, China. More than 
two hundred psople gathered in the church 
to greet them. An interesting literary and 
musical program was carried out, an address 
of welcome in behalf of the church was made 
by the pastor. Rev. E. D. Hall, to which Dr. 
Hopkins responded, thanking his friends for 
their cordial greeting and giving some ac- 
countof his eight years’ labors as a medical 
missionary in China. Refreshments and in- 
formal greetings from their old friends closed 
a very interesting evening. Dr. and Mrs. 
Hopkins are natives of Wellfleet, and went 
out from the Methodist Sunday-school of that 
town. 


An Epworth League convention for the 
lower part of the Cape was held at Wellfizet, 
July 18. Seven towns were represented inthe 
convention, which was an enthusiastic one 
and was royally entertained by the local chap- 
ter. 


Yarmouth Oamp-ground.—The annual 
picnic of the Methodist Sanday-schools on 
the Cape was held on the camp ground at 
Yarmouth, Aug. 3. The day was perfect, 
the attendance was large — estimated to have 
been more than 2000 —and the exercises 
were interesting and profitable. The Prov- 
incetown band rendered excellent music dur- 
ing the day. The singing and responsive 
Bible reading by the congregation was gen- 
eral and excellent, and all were loud in their 
praises of the addresses of Bros. Greet and 
Gordon. It was demonstrated that a Sun- 
day-school picnic can be socially, morally, 
and religiously beneficial. N. B. D. 








MAINE CONFERENCE. 


Portland District. 


Newfield. — Rev. R. Lawton is winning his 
way, the congregations are good, and the 
church is in good courage. The pastor has 
his sister for a home-maker, and she is a 
church worker as well. A good yearis be- 
fore them. 


Peak's Island is in the midst of its sum- 
mer prosperity. Atthe quarterly meeting, 
July 23, the church was filled to its utmost. 
It was a cool day after the wind-storm, and 
everything was delightful, with the excep- 
tion of the fires on the seaward side, which 
were not in view of the worshipers. The 
fire is at workin the soil and among the 
roots, but it is hoped that all the cottages 
can be saved. 

Maryland Ridge.—Rev. John Collins is 
preaching at this place, and the congregation 
is increasing. We were pleasantly surprised 
to find so many out at a Monday evening 
preaching service inhaying time. It was 
with pleasure that we visited the home of the 
venerable Jesse Stone. Few preachers re- 
main whose lives so nearly began with the 
march of the century. He takes a lively in- 
terest in the experiences of early days when 
they employed many evangelists, but the 
evangelists were the young converts. New 
neighborhoods were visited, and the people 
hastened to hear the word of life. He has 
the old-time desire fora revival in his own 
town. Bro. and Sister Stone have what is 
comfortable, with thanksgiving, anda visitor 
is impressed with the fulfillment of the 
promise: ‘‘At evening time it shall be light.”’ 
They are fortunate in having with them Miss 
Leighton, a faithful granddaughter from 
lowa, as their children are so widely scat- 
tered over the great West. 

Bro. Stone end the writer called at the 
home of the widow of Rev. Thomas Tupper, 
in North Berwick, found her pleasantly sit- 
uated, and were glad to learn of the prospar- 
ity of her children. 


Old Orchard.— The Salvation Army have 
had their brightest gifts at the camp-meeting. 
Major Susie Swift was the prominent figure, 
though a slight one. She went from Vassar 
College to travel in Europe, went to a Sal- 
vation meeting to get material for the New 
York Tribune, was converted, and entered 
the rescue work in London. Her story is an 
interesting experience and told in an im- 
pressive way. The meeting was after their 
best type, and one could get some pointers. 
In taking a collection Miss Swift said: ‘1 
once put $8) on a plate for missions and 
thought that it was extravagant, and then 
paid $15 for a new bonnet, but did not think 
that extravagant. Be extravagant for the 
Lord’s work,’”’ Miss Damon said: ‘‘ Before 
giving myself to the Salvation work I had an 
ambition to be a prima donna. The star 
musicians are much more gifted than I am, 
though no more gifted than I thought I was, 
but the Salvation work is botter.”’ 

The Portland district meeting begins Aug. 
14, and we are looking for one of the best. 
On Thursday, League Day, Rev. W. J. Hunt- 
er, pastor of St. James Church, Montreal, 
will preach in the fornoon and Rev. Matt. 8. 
Hughes, of Chestnut Street, will give an ad- 
dress in the afternoon. It is hoped that the 
Methodists will come and give their hearts 
and voices to the work of this meeting. 





Chestnut Street Church has entered upon 
its third year of unparalleled prosperity 
under the able leadership of Rev. Matt. 8. 
Hughes, with Rev. I. Luce as associate pas- 
tor. Duringthe last year the attendance 
averaged at the morning service about 300, 
in the afternoon nearly 1,000, and in the even- 
ing about 500. Fifty more seats have been 
let than ever before in the history of the 
church. 1a addition, Bro. Hughes has 








raised an indebtedness amounting to $7,400. 
The Sunday-school now numbers 950 schol- 
ars. Bro. Luce, through his sweet spirit and 
whole-heartedness, has greatly endeared 
himself to the people as associate pastor. 
Pastor Hughes has not only won the hearts 
of his people, but he has honorably achieved 
the reputation of being the most brilliant and 
popular preacher in the city. Recently he 
was an honored guest at the banquet given 
Lieut. Peary by the city of Portland at the 
Preble House, and on that occasion won the 
palm by carrying away his hearers in one of 
his characteristic speeches, at the late we 
of midnight. 


Berwick — This charge is in the midst of 
a gracious revival, Rev. F. Grovenor, pastor. 
Nine were at the altar as seekers the last 
week. Nineteen were baptized last Sabbath, 
making 43 baptized in four weeks. Others 
are to follow soon. Over one hundred have 
been saved in the last six months. The 
praying band organized in January, includ- 
ing over forty young men, is doing grand 
work for God, not only in our church serv- 
ices, but in the ‘‘regions beyond,’’ holding 
revival services every Sabbath afternoon at 
different places in the out-districts. A Gos- 
pel wagon has just been built at an expense 
of $175 for the transporting of the members 
of the band to their meetings Sabbath after- 
noons. It will carry 35 persons. e 





Augusta District. 


The East Livermore Camp-meeting com- 
mences Aug. 24, and continues until Sept. 4. 
This is the oldest camp-ground in the State, 
and 18 most favorably situated in a quiet 
community about one mile from East Liver- 
more depot. The seating of the ground is on 
an improved plan. The boarding and other 
accommodations areample. The order in 
and around the grounds has for years been 
nearly perfect. It is the old trysting-place 
for many of the saints of God, where annu- 
ally they gather, renew their vows, and re 

ceive fresh anointing. Many have had their 
spiritual birth here and point to the very spot 
where Christ met them. The trees, their 
waving branches, the perfume that comes 
fiomthem and the shimmering light that 
shines through them, seem hallowed by a 
spiritual presence. The prospect this year 
seems most favorable for a camp-meeting of 
old-time power, with improved temporal fa- 
cilities. 

Wilton and East Wilton have been con- 
nected a little more than a year in quarteriy 
conference and pastoral work. Although the 
pastor is at East Wilton but one Sabbath in 
the month, the union seems a favorable one. 
Two have been baptized recently. The con- 
gregations in both places are large, and there 
is a good interest in the social meetings and 
Sunday-schools. L. 





Lewiston District. 


Rumford Falls — Sunday, July 30, wasa 
notable day in the history of Rumford 
Falls. Atl0.30 a. m.all the seats in the 
temporary school-house were taken, and 
many were standing. After the usual serv- 
ices the Methodist Episeopal Church of Rum- 
ford Falls was organized by the pastor, Rev. 
D. F. Faulkner, with eight members. There 
is a good religious interest in the community, 
and a strong good-will toward the new so0- 
ciety is manifested by people of all denomi- 
nations. A Sunday school has been organ- 
ized, which manifests increasing interest and 
an encouraging attendance. The 5 Pr. Mm. 
prayer-meetings are also well attended, with 
@ marked spiritual interest. A building 
committee has been appointed, and it is 
expected that the new church edifice will be 
commenced atonce. Contributions from all 
are solicited and may be sent to the pastor. 

SENIOR. 








EAST MAINE CONFERENCE. 
Rockland District. 


Woolwich. — The energetic and thorough- 
going pastor, Rev. T. 8. Ross, and his people 
are all ablaze with new life and holy fire. 
Four were recently baptized and received 
into the church; one has been converted and 
three backsliders reclaimed. An increased 
interest is manifested in the Sunday-school. 
New books to the amount of $70 were lately 
purchased. The Epworth League is in a 
flourishing condition. The benevolences are 
being carefully looked after. Pastor and peo- 
ple are praying and ‘believing for a big re- 
vival.’”’ 

Bremen — Interest here seems to keep the 
upward tendency. Rev. W. A. Meservey, the 
pastor, is in the itinerating work as usual. 
With four preaching places, and every night 
in the week save two occupied with services, 
his energies have no time to lag. The meet- 
ings are largely attended and interesting. A 
new organ is to help the singing at Dutch 
Neck, Bro. Meservey is full of courage. 

From the Optimist we learn that our veter- 
an brother, Rev. B. B. Byrne, who makes 
his home in Pittston, recently made a tour 
‘down East’’ to his old home. The trip 
was highly enjoyed. He is in good health 
and exuberant spirits. 

Ohina and East Vassalboro. — Rav. F. W 
Brooks the pastor, with bicycle, has started 
on his vacation. He passed through Belfast 
one day last week. His objective point was 
Nova Scotia Valley. We shall expect a good 
report of his trip on his return. The inter- 
ests of the church are well provided for 
during his absence. 


Rockland. — Rev. C. W. Bradlee is taking 
his vacation. He and family are at Squirrel 
Island. The interest in church work remains 
good. The services are well sustained. 

Amos. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. 

Dover District. 

East Epping is alive with preparation for 
the summer campaign. A young business 
man from Melrose, Mass., is building a new 
cottage. The Bristol society house is reja- 
venated and takes a new complexion. Mrs. 
Dimond improves her cottage without and 
within. Pastor Ramsden, of Lowell, creates 
a@ summer home for his family. The Home 
cottage has been removed to a fine location 
on the south side of the grounds. The seats 
inthe auditorium are being put in order, the 
foot-bridge repaired, a storage tank and pip- 
ing for the grounds put in, as well as a new 
spring which is supplied with a pump. In- 
creased lighting facilities are provided, and 
the sanitary arrangements this season will be 
under the supervision of a competent officer 
of the health department, commissioned by 
the board. We hope for a good and profit- 
able series of meetings this year. The Sun- 
day-school, under Supt. 8. F. Dawson, runs 
well, and the preaching services, conducted 
by Rev. H. B. Copp, are well attended by an 
interested congregation. 

Epping Oorner, under Rev. H. B. Copp’s 
pastorate, ie prosperous. Finances are easy, 
all bills are paid up to date, and the work 
of church and Sunday-school is going well. 
Projected improvements in vestry and repairs 
on the parsonage awaken enthusiasm among 
the people. This diligent pastor knows how 
to interest the people in reformatory work. 


Raymond is doing good work, and hopes to 





be in a new house of worship before winter. 


:| writer; the last one to Zron's 


The foundation is in and the contract made 
for the building, to be completed not later 
than Dec. 15. This handful needs aid to 
complete its house of worship. The faithful 
are striving to reach the desired haven, and 
their good pastor leads wisely, but the loss of 
a dozen families and of all the advantages of 
a large business industry makes help given 
now well and wisely bestowed. aw. x 








VERMONT CONFERENCE. 


St. Albans District. 

St. Albans Bay. — Rev. H. A. Spencer 
preached here in the forenoon and evening of 
July 16. All were much pleased with his 
sermons. 

Richford. — The socivty here are raising 
money to purchase new cushions for the 
pews, to paint the church, and get a new 
organ —all of which should be readily sub- 
scribed. 


Highgate Uentre. — Rev. A. B. Riggs and 
wife attended the Douglass camp-meeting 
in Massachusetts. They consider it one of 
the most helpful in New England. 

North Woicott, — A new Epworth League 
was organized here July 11. 

St. Albans. — The pastor’e salary has been 
increased $200. The parsonage has been 
much improved by cementing the cellar and 
shingling the roof. This will keep the inside 
atmosphere healthily dry, but we trust it will 
not affect unfavorably the sermons prepared 
there. Rev. Dr. Hard, assistant correspond- 
ing secretary of the Church Extension So- 
ciety, occupied the pulpit July 23, and so in- 
terestingly presented his cause that the people 
gladly gave him $100. 
Oamp-meeting is near. 
Stay as long as youcan! The Lord go with 
you! He Himself loved retirement to medi- 
tate and pray. A pleasant call from Pre- 
siding Elder Sherburne revealed the fact that 
our Church Hymnal is to be largely used in 
the religious devotions of the coming camp- 
meetings. Take one with you. Uae it. Sing 
lustily. How often the Holy Spirit descends 
from heaven on a wave of song as light comes 
down a sunbeam to the earth. 

Waterbury. — Alpha A. Atherton died at 
the residence of his son at Essex Junction, 
and was buried here July 19. He was 82 
years old, a prominent member of the M. E. 
Church. Rev. F.C. Hamlin conducted the 
burial service. 

Fairfax.—Two noble Christian women 
and Methodists have recently left Fairfax 
and gone to their ‘long home ’’ — Mrs. Mary 
A. Weaver, who died July 21, and Mrs. 
Harriet Wells, who died July 23. The latter 
was a great giverto missions from a child, 
having learned the need of our world. 


Go if you can! 





St. Johnsbury District. 


Epworth League. — The officers of the dis- 
trict League are planning an excursion and 
picnic to some place near Well’s River the 
second week in August. So says the S¢. 
Johnsbury Republican. 

Lyndonville. — Rev. Chas. W. Cushing, 
D. D., of New York, one of the foremost pas 
tors in Methodism, is visiting friends in this 
parish. Dr. Cushing is a brother of the 
greatly lamented Rev. Haynes P. Cushing, 
and is a welcome speaker at all gatherings. 


Camp meetings. — The camp-meetings at 
both Lyndonville and Northfield will begin 
Aug. 21 and close Aug. 28. Presiding Elder 
Hamilton announces that he has secured 
speakers from abroad for the meeting at 
Lyndonville, and wishes that each preacher 
would notify him at once as to the presence 
of himself and people. 


Deaconess Work. — Rev. I. N. Dalby, D 
D., superintendent of the Deaconess Home 
and Bible Training School at Washington,and 
superintendent of all deaconess work under 
the direction of the W. H. M. S., and wife 
will speak for the W. H. M.S. at the North- 
field camp-ground, Friday afternoon, Aug. 
25. Dr. Dalby will also preach at the Lyndon- 
ville camp ground, Sunday, Aug. 27. Other 
appointments will be made later on. The 
Conference Board of Deaconess Work is 
composed of L. L. Beeman, Joseph Hamil- 
ton, L. O. Sherburne, W. P. Dillingham, F. 
P. Ball, W. R. Davenport, Mrs. P. N. 
Granger, Mrs. L. P. Tucker and Mrs. E.C, 
Elmer. At the preliminary meeting at Com- 
mencement, the board organized by the elec- 
tion of Rev. L. L. Beeman as chairman, and 
Mrs. E. C. Elmer as secretary. The board 
will be called at either Northfield or Lyndon- 
ville to meet Dr. Dalby, and consult with 
him with reference to the best measures for 
forwarding the work. ReETLAW. 





REMINISCENCES WITH GREET- 


INGS. 1843 —1893. 
I. 
REY G 8 DEARBORN, D. D 


HE readers of this unpretentious semi 
centennial offering, can apply the first 
word of the caption of this article to the 
HERALD. 
But,” says one, “I do not see any close 
relation between the two.’ Well, perhaps 
not; but if you are so obtuse as not to dis- 
cern how the reading of a religious journal 
continuousiy for half a century has entered 
into the very fibre of one’s life, so that in his 
thought they claim near kinship, you may 
see farther on. 

The 14th session of the New Hampshire 
Annual Conference (which at that time in- 
cluded the territory of eastern Vermont) was 
held at Claremont, N. H., June 21, 1843, 
Bishop Waugh presiding. Nineteen proba- 
tioners were admitted at that time. It was 
not necessary that candidates should be 
present at the seat of the Conference, as then 
ingress was easy, depending on the recom- 
mendations of presiding elders and others; 
the fiory ordeal of examination not being 
known in those days. It was a requirement, 
however, that they should have read Wesley’s 
sermons. 

The writer, though not present, was re- 
ceived in that class. Where are they? 
Several went to their reward early, after a 
brief ministerial career; others scattered, 
most of whom have been shelved for a long 
time. Only two, I think, are now found on 
‘* effective ’’ lists —Rev. S. Holman, of 
Nashua, N. H., and the writer. Anxiously 
awaiting the result of my application, a few 
days after the close of said Conference ses- 
sion I received notice that I was enrolled in 
the corps of itinerants and appointed as janior 
preacher to Guildhall (Vt.) charge, under 
Rev. L Austin —that blessed man of God 
who knew how to receive, cheer and en- 
courage the bashfal boy preacher. Not many 
days passed before I was ready to start for 
the appointment. 

Early in July, at a farm-house on Mad 
River road, on the east side of Grafton 
County, a young man of twenty might be 
seen taking leave of home and friends to enter 
& new and untried field of action. Beardless 
almost, inexperienced and untaught in the 
ways of men, arrayed for his journey in his 
long tailed dress-coat of blue and a plug hat, 
his appearance might have suggested the gro- 





tesque and demanded sympathy. But he 


must be off; so, mounted on his little dapple 
gray filly —‘‘ windgalled”’ in the joints of 
both hind legs, so there was method in her 
stiffaess — he sets his face toward that of the 
‘Old Man of the Mountain.’’ That object 
and route were not unfamiliar, as, ia com- 
pany with another embryo preacher, he had 
taken some exhorter excursions through the 
Notch, to exercise his gifts among a strange 
people on the west side of it. What was em- 
braced in his thoughts and communings out- 
side of hope and fear, misgivings and cheer, 
on this particular trip, has passed from the 
archives of memory and is lost, unless a rec- 
ord was made by the hard, unbending Old 
Man. One worriment is called to mind, how- 
ever — the limping of his faithful animal, ex- 
citing his wonder, sympathy and fear. But 
this ended when, at Franconia, a blacksmith 
found in a “graveled’”’ foot the cause. The 
young itinerant was entertained over night 
by a fatherly layman in Bethlehem, whose 
hospitality he had shared before. Arriving at 
Dalton, he renewed acquaiatance, on a short 
halt, with some old schoolmates with whom 
he had been associated at Holmes Plymouth 
Academy. 

If in this record I have not proved too gar- 
rulous for your patience, I may in one or two 
more numbers refer to the entrance upon my 
work and my first acquaintance with Z1on’s 
HEKALD as a regular subscriber. 

Topeka, Kan. 








CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO THE 
WEST. 


An exceptionally favorable opportunity for 
visiting the richest and most productive 
sections of the West and Northwest will be af- 
forded by the series of low rate harvest ex- 
cursions which have been arranged by the 
North-Western Line. Tickets for these ex- 
cursions will be sold on August 22d, Septem- 
ber 12th and October 10th, 1893, to points in 
Northwestern Iowa, Western Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Manitoba, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming and Utah, and 
will be good for return passage within twenty 
days from date of sale. Stop-over privileges 
will be allowed on going trip in territory to 
which the tickets are sold. For further in- 
formation, callon or address Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines. Circulars giving rates 
and detailed information will be mailed, free, 
upon application to W. A. Thrall, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago. 








Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 





Weirs, N. H., Camp m eting, 
Eastern Maine Chautauqua Assembly, 
at Northport, Me., 
Hodgdon, Me.,Camp meeting 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, 
Richmond Camp-meeting and Assem- 
bly, Aug. 14-27 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting,Hamilton, Aug. 15-21 
Epworth League Convention of Boston 
and No. Boston Districts, at Sterling 


Aug, 14-19 


Aug. 14-18 
Aug. 14-19 
Aug. 14-20 


Camp ground, Aug. 16 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-25 
Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Lyndonville, Vt., Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Northfield “ Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Sterling Camp meeting, Aug. 21-25 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-26 
Hedding Camp-meeting, E. Epping, Aug. 21-26 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-25 
Foxcroft, Me., Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-29 
Laurel Park Camp-meetiog, Aug. 22 28 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-29 


East Machias, Me., Camp-meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 1 
Groveton, N. H., Camp-meeting, Aug. 28 Sept. 1 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 2 
Rock!'d Dis. Camp M’g, Nobleboro’,Aug. 28-Sept. 2 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 4 


Colebrook, N. H., Camp-meeting, Sept. 4-8 
Annual meeting of the W. H. M. Soci- 

ety, of the N. E. South’n Conference, 

at First M. E. Church, Newport, Sept. 19, 20 
ORCHARD BEACH CAMP-MEETINGS: 

Portland District Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-19 

General Temperance Meeting and 

W.C.f Ga Aug. 19-28 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
LEWISTON DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER, 
AUG. 


Poland Camp-meeting, Bridgton & Denmark, 
3-14; 19, 20; 
Norway, 15; Berlin, N. H., 24; 
N. Norway, 16; Gorham, N. H., 25; 
So. Waterford, 17; Bethel, 26, 27, a m; 
Sweden, 18; Mason, 27, eve, 28; 
Newry, 29; 


Conway, N. H., 31. 
SEPT. 
1; South Paris, 9, 10, Rev. 
F. C. Rogers; 
Naples, 14, 15, 16, 17; 
Falmouth & Cum’l!'d, 22; 


North Conway, N. I., 

Fryeburg & Stowe, 
2, 3, 4, 53 

Baldwin & Hiram, 


6; West Cumberland, 23, 24; 
Auburn, 8, 10; E. Poland & Minot, 28; 
Andover, 29, 30; Oct. 1, 2. 
oct. 


Rumford, 3; 

Rumford Falls, 4; 

Harpswell & Orr’s Isl’d, 
7, 8,9; 


W. Durham & N.Pownal, 
15, Rev. T. F. Jones; 
Lewis’n, Ham. St., 13,15; 
West Bath, 22,am; 
East North Yarmouth Bath, Wes.C., 22,p m, 23; 
& Yarm'thv’le, 10,11; Beac. St., 21,22, eve; 
8S. Aub’n, 12, p m and eve; Turner & Buckfi'd, 28, 29; 
North Auburn, 30. 
NOV. 
Mechanic Falls, 4,5, a m; Chebeague, 18,19, a m; 
Oxford, 5, eve, 6; Long Island, 19, p m, 20; 
Welchville, 5, pm; Harpswell & Orr's Isl’nd, 
West Paris, 11, 12; 21 (second) ; 
Lewiston, Park St., 23, 26; 
DEC. 
Bowdoinham, 10, 11; 
Brunswick, 18, 19; 
J. ALBERT COREY. 


Lisbon Falls, 2,3, am; 
Lisbon, 3, p m, 6; 





AUGUSTA DISTRICT —SECOND QUARTER(Iin part). 
JULY. 


19, 20, a m, Farmington; Fayette; 
SEPT. 
9,10, Phillips. 
(Remainder soon.) 
J.B. LAPHAM, P. E. 


8,9, Livermore & Hart- 22, 23, Wilton; 
ford; 24, Weld; 
15, 16, New Vineyard; 29, 30, Winthrop. 
AUG. 
5,6, Monmouth; 20, p m, 21, Temple: 
12, 13, Livermore Falls; 26, 27, East Livermore & | 


Marriages. 


(Marriage Notices over a month old not inserted.) 


a = WHEE TEMORE — In Dorchester, July 
a, ot Be Poinney, Randall M. Davis 
ary 2. 4 ta, both of D. 
ravens, ROMKEY —At the parsonage of 
o an, feneey Caaeet July 31, by Rev. 
obn usbing ert Langille and 
E. Romkey, both of Worceste : an =a 
oes — WARE — In E. Fintsten, ‘Me., Aug. 
a Rev. Geo. J. Palmer, Leonard Peaslee 
aad rs. Ursula M. Ware, both of Whitefield. 
POOR — SNOWMAN —In Southport, Me., July 
22, y Rev. C. W. Lowell, James P. Poor 
and Nellie W. Snowman. both of Sanford, Me. 
EASTMAN — HAVEN —In West Fairlee, Vt., 
duly 29, by Rev. C. N. Krook, John 
Eastman and Etta G. Haven, of W. PF. 
RUSSELL — STONE — In Marlow, N. H., by 
Rev. E. N. Jarrett, ~ + M. Russell and 
Della A. Stone, both of M. 


" 











POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 


Rev. Walter A. Dunnett, 112 Tisdale 8t. 
ton, Ont. 


. Hamil- 





Mon»y Letters from July 29 to Aug. 5. 
Mrs. M. E. Adams, J.F. Allen, M.T. Braley, B. 
K. Bosworth, J. A. Bowler, Mrs. A. W. Bangs, 
Mrs. A. Church, E. W. Chadwick, Mrs. Jane Con- 
way. H.C. Estes. Mrs. W.B. Fay. J. W. Gaddis. 
C. E. Hall, ®. M. Haight, Cephus Harding, Hannah 
Halliwell, W. 8. Hinckley, W.T. Hill, Jos. Holl- 
ingshead, Thos.Haworth. D. P. Jordan. T. H. 
Longley, A. H. Lewis. G. E. McNutt, H. W- 
Millison, R. T. C. McKenzie, Geo. Mitchell. G. 
R. Moody. Chas. Nason. Mrs. H. Osborne. 
J. W. Rollinson, J. H. Roberts, Mrs. F. B. Rob- 
inson. G. E. Sanderson, F. H. Spear. J.W. Webb, 
G. W. Ward, W.D. Wilkinson. Bertha;Yauch. 





NOTICE.— The Stewards of Langor District 
will hold their annual meeting at the Fox- 
croft camp-ground, Saturday, Aug. 26, at lp.m, 
B. C. WENTWORTH, P. E. 





DISTRICT STEWARDS.—The annual meet- 
ype of the District Stewards of Bucksport 
District will be held in the Calais cottaye, 
East Machias camp -ground, Thursday, Aug. 31, at 
3.30p.m. A full attendance is desired. 

H. W. NORTON, 





8T. JOHNSBURY DISTRICT. — The District 
Stewards of the St. Johnsbury District will meet 
on Lyndonville camp-ground, Thursday, Aug. 24, 
atlp.m. A full attendance Is desired, as there is 
important business tocome before them. Will the 
pastors piease notify the district stewards of this 
mecting? It is hoped that every chapter of the 
Epworth League on the district will be well rep- 
resented at the camp-meeting, Aug. 24, which is 
to be Epworth League day. A glorious time ts 
expected. JOSEPH HAMILTON, 








Business Dotices, 


READ the last column on the third page 
Every Week for announcements of the latest 
publications of the Methodist Book Concern. 





For Over Fifty}Years 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-tive 
cenis a bottle. 








“THE. LYNN ; DISTRICT MINISTERS’ WIVES’ 
ASSOCIATION will hold its annual meeting in 


the chapel at Asbury Grove, at 10.40 a. m., on 
Tuesday, Aug.15. Lunch will be served at the 
cottage of Mrs. Rev. Dr. J. O. Knowles. 
The program will consist of : “ Experiences of 


a Minister's Wife in the Southland,” 
L. P. Causey, of Lynn, vocal solo, 
Wood, of Peabody; reading, Mrs. Geo. O. 
Crosby, of Riverdale, Gloucester. A juartet 
of ladies is also expected to farnish music 
CARRIE DOANE MARTIN, Cor. Sec. 


by Mrs. 
Mrs. Jos. 





EPWORTH LEAGUE CONVENTION OF 
THE BOSTON AND NORTH BOSTON DIS- 
TRICTS, at Sterling camp ground, Wednesday, 
Aug. 16. 

At 9.30 a m., love-feast, John A. Wilmot; 10.15 
address, Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., on “Op- 
portunities for Christian Work;” 11.15, confer- 
ence, Rev. James Mudge, D. D.: “ How to Inter- 
est the League in Missions.” 

AFTERNOON. 

At 2.15, address, Rev. Charles L. Goodeil — 
“Modern Palestine; 2.45, address, Mrs. Belle 8. 
Goodwin’'—“ Junior Work;”’ 3.15, conference, 
Rev. Frederick N. Upham: “ The Advantages of 
the League to the Church.” 

EVENING. 

At 7.15, address, Rev. E. M. Taylor — 
ers and Workers in the School of Christ;” 
7.45, address, Rev. W. T. Perrin — “ Echoes 
from the International Conference at Cleveland.” 

Excursion tickets wiil be issued at about camp- 
meeting rates, and will be good to return the day 
following. 


* Learn- 


ALEXANDER DIGHT, / 


JOHN RAMSDELL, Com. 





‘Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


— OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cént a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers | rocers everywhere. 


W BAKER &CO., CO., Dorchester, Mass, 

















OVERMAN WHEEL co. 


| BOSTON. WASHINGTON, OENVER. SAN FRANCISCa, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, ‘ 


cricaco. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
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; Then lo! a great magician transformed this sad condition, 
; 


For Gold Dust Washing 


} No happier home existed i 
? 


? Sold everywhere. Cleans ev 


jMade only by N. K. FAIR 

















9 St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Montreal. 








In all the summer fields was 
turning brown. 
"Twas morning, she sat sighing ; 
Bedewed with dismal crying 
She puckered up her fore- 
head in a frown. 
Floors sadly needed scrubbing, 
\ Black kettles needed rubbing, 
Her castles in the air had 
toppled down. 


Powder’s wide renown 


Induced this bride to buy it—as soon as she could try it 


in the town. 


After the Slemayeneen.’ nenpiiaiges 
Their honeymoon was over 
The timothy and clover 

2 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


erything. Pleases everybody. 


BANK & CO., Chicago, 


f 
Pee 














“IMMER 
ScHooy 


BOSTON. 
Langest & Most Successful in the World. 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 
iy Cou RSE Or STU. DY is thorough, com- 
« yractica t « 
and work uf every-day iife.. a 
1E FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
somcenee STU Eh lency in each department. 
ENTS ar ) 
en ns diligence and z coal, on 
=f DISCIPLINE is of the hi 
includes valuable business eceene. menos 


THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 


mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origt- 

nality and leadership and as the Standard Inati- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUIL DING is centrally lo- 
catec and purposely constructec 


SPECIAL COURSE, Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Composition and Correspondence way be taken 
as a special course, 


SITUATIONS In Business Houses furnished 
its pupils,complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 


BU cLDING, 68 W. ashington Street, Boston. 
3usiness Office open daily, from g till 2 o'clock, 


PROSPE CTUS POST FREE. 


Mrs. Nelli Brown: Mitchell 


PUPILS IN VOCAL CUITURE RECEIVED AT 


HER RESIDENCE, 
24 Sherman Street (Highlands), 





Boston. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


Of Domestic Science, 


with departments for Industrial Arts and ( liris- 
tian workers opens its sixth year Wednesday, 
Oct. 4, 1893. Special attention given to preparing 
Secretaries and other Christian helpers for y Ww. 
C. A.work. For circular apply to Miss RENA 
CHAMPNEY, Principal of schoo! 


Y.W.C.A, No 40 Berkeley St., BOSTON, Mass. 








Maine Wesleyan and Seminary Female 
College. 


Fall Term begins Tuesday, Aug. 29, 1893. 


This Institution is located at Kent's Hil!, four 
miles from Readfield station on the upper Maine 
Central Railroad. Its situation upon the crest of 
a high bill, surrounded by a picturesque country, 





is unique and most beautiful. This lustitution of- 
fers rare advantages of home and education:! fa- 
cilitiesto young ladies and gentlemen wh» desire 
to tit themselves for college, teaching, mercantile 
pursuits, or general business at moderate cost. It 
ives a full collegiate course to young ladies and 
confers degrees upon graduates. Its musical and 
art departments are unsurpassed by any institu- 
tion in the State. For catalogue and full informa- 
tion address Prof. Henry E. Trefethen. S-c 
Kent’s Hill, Me. CHAS. W. GALLAG HER, 
LD. D., Pree. 
HOUSEKEEPERS. - 
The Perfect Cooking Mat and Griddle is a new 
article, and supplies a long felt want. It is not 
necessary to stir food cooked over this Mat, as it 
will not scorch or burn Milk, Rice, Jellies, Pre- 
serves, Berries, Custards, Blanc Mange, Catsup, 


Fruits, Soups, etc. 

Oatmeal, Cracsed Wheat, etc., 
the Mat, are light enough 
stomach. 
griddle cakes will bake to a nice brown without 
burning. Can be used on any hind ofa fire. Only 
30 cents each, postpaid. 


OXFORD NOVELTY Co., Lynn, Mass 


INTELLIGENT 
AND ENTERPRISING 


men and women wishing to engage ina 
profitable business can learn how by 
addressing 


HUNT & EATON, 


150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


THE BAY VIEW. 


This well-appointed and popular house bas 
earned a reputation among the vast army of 
tourists second to none other on the coast of 
Maine. It is situated on the westerly part of 
Old Orchard Beach, at a point known as 
Ferry Beach, about one and one-half miles 
west of Old Orchard. Open for guests on 
June 15. 

The house is located within two hundred 
feet of high water mark, is surrounded by 
spacious lawns and a fragrant and beautiful 
pine grove. There are attractive drives. 

The facilities for boating, bathing and fisb- 
ing are unexcelled, The broad, smooth beach 
makes a fine playground for children at low 
tide. Here dangerous undertows are entirely 
unknown and bathing is done with perfect 
safety. 

Pare spring water and a perfect system of 
drainage are features that greatly add to th 
healthfalness of the Bay View. 

Those seeking for rest and recreation dar- 
ing the hot summer weeks will find no more 
healthful, beautiful and attractive spot in 
New England where all of the outdoor and 
house pleasures herein mentioned can be en- 
joyed. 

Postoffice in the house, and four mails are 
received daily. Telephone connection witb 
Portland, Boston and other points east and 
west. 

Trains onthe Old Orchard Beach railroad 
pass the Bay View every half-hour, connect- 
ing with all through trains over the Boston 
& Maine and with an excursion steamer at 
the mouth of the Saco River. The Bay View 
porter will be found in waiting at the Old Or- 
chard station on the arrival of every train 
from Portland and Canada, Boston and the 
West. 

Prior to June 15 address all letters and te 
egrams to Bay View, Saco, Me.; after tha 
date, to Bay View, Me. 


MRS. E. MANSON 
Proprietor. 
A. C. MANSON, Manager. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
CAPE BRETON. 


“ The Premier Vacation Resorts of the North.” 


when cooked on 
for the most delicate 
Delicious toast can be made on it. and 











By common consent the best way of getting 
there is to travel by those magnificently equipped 
boats of the CANADA, ATLANTIC & PLANT 
8.8. LINE, the 


OLIVETTE and HALIFAX, 


which sail from the north side of Lewis Wharf 
every TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATUR 
DAY, at noon. 


Connection is made at Halifax for all points in 
the Maritime Povinces and Newfoundland, and it 
should be borne in mind that 'his is the only line 
between Boston and Halifax giving through rates, 
issuing through tickets and checking baggage via 
railand water routes. 

Fali particulars, folders, etc.,on application to 
any ticket agent, or 


RICHARDSON & BARNARD, 
General Agents, 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
J. D. HASHAGEN, 





261 Broadway, New York. 
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ZION’S HERALD, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 9, 


1893. 








The Family. 


——— 


THE MASTER’S TOUCH. 
Matt. 8 : 15. 
‘ He touched her hand, and the fever left her.”’ 
He touched her hand, as He only can, 
With the wondrous skill of the Great Physician, 
With the tender touch of the Son of Man. 
And the fever-pain in the throbbing temples 
Died out with the flush on brow and cheek, 
And the lips that had been se parched and burning 
Trembled with thanks that she could not speak. 
And the eyes where the fever light had faded, 
Looked up, by her grateful tears mace dim, 
And she rose and ministered in her household, 
She rose and ministered unto Him. 


- He touched her hand and the fever left her.”’ 
Oh, we need His touch on our fevered hands! 
The cool, still touch of the Man of Sorrows, 
Who knows us and Joves us, and ugderstands. 
So many a life is one long fever! 
A fever of anxious suspense and care, 
A fever of getting, a fever of fretting, 
A fever of hurrying here and there. 
Ah! what if in winning the praise of others 
We miss at the last the King’s ‘‘ Well done? ”’ 
If our self-sought tasks in the Master’s vineyard 
Yield ‘nothing but leaves’’ at the set of the 
sun? 


- 


He touched ber hand and the fever left her.”’ 
Oh, bles:éd touch of the Man Divine! 
So beautifal then to arise and serve Him, 
When the fever is gone from your life and mine; 
it may be the fever of restless serving, 
With heart all thirsty for love and praise, 
And eyes all aching and strained with yearning 
Toward self-set goals in the future days. 
Or it may be a fever of spirit anguish, 
Some tempest of sorrow that dies not down, 
Till the cross at last is in meekness lifted, 
And the head stoops iow for the thorny crown. 
Or it may be a fever of pain and anger, 
When the wounded spirit is hard to bear, 
And only the Lord can draw forth the arrows 
Left carelessly, cruelly rankling there. 


Whatever the fever, His touch can heal it; 
Whatever the tempest, His voice can still; 
There is only joy as we seek His pleasure, 
There is only a rest as we choose His will. 
And some day, after life's fitful fever, 
I think we shall say, in the home on high, 
It the hands that He touched but did His bidding, 
How little it matters what else went by!”’ 


“ 


Ab, Lord! Thou knowest us altogether, 
Each heart’s sore sickness, whatever it be; 
Touch Teou our hands! Let the fever leave us, 
Acd so sball we minister unto Thee! 


— E. G. Cuerry, in The Christian (London). 





BABY’S DEAD. 
Foid the little garments, 
Lay them softly by, 


Put away the playthings, 
Check the choking sigh. 


Turn thee to thy duties, 
Take up life again, 
Newly consecrated 
By this precious pain. 


Work; thy face full heavenward, 
Give thy life to God — 

His sweet peace shall keep thee 
If thou kiss the rod. 


— Selected. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


Will you not, before venturing away from 
your early quiet hour, ‘‘ commit thy works ”’ 
to Him definitely, the special things you have 
to do today, and the unforeseen work which 
He may add in the course of it?— F. R. Hav- 
ergal. 


s 

For thy sake 

The woven arches of her forests breathe 
Perpetual anthems, and the blue skies smile 
ERetween, to heal thee with their infinite hope. 


— Edmund C. Stedman. 
* 


Too long have we been willing to put that 
kingdom which He came to found, away be- 
yond the stars; to interpret all His glowing 
words about it as the description of some 
visionary state which has no relation to this 
world. That was not the purpose of His mis- 
sion; that is not the meaning of His Gospel. 

tecall the words of that prayer which He 
taught His disciples; surely that must em- 
body all that is essential in Hisdoctrine; and 
there is not one word in that which signifies 
that you and I are ever to live in any other 
world than this. There is no intimation of a 
wish that we may go to heaven; it isa prayer 
whose sole burden is that heaven may be 
brought toearth. That is the great meaning 
of the Master —always His first meaning. — 
Washington Gladden, D. D. 


Had God sent the earth spinning in its orbit 
with its axis perpendicular to the plane of its 
annual revolution, we should have had an 
arctic waste and a tropic exuberance, but no 
summer. It was this slight inclination of the 
earth to the plane of its orbit that gave to 
the world, which was to be man’s home, its 
shifting seasons, including those days of 
warmth cut off by returning cold which con- 
stitute his summer. It is by His summer 
that the Almighty at once supplies His creat- 
ures, and teaches them their dependence. 
Students of the markets of the world tell us 
that before the sickle is thrust into the now 
ripening harvest, the race of man is within 
ninety days of starvation. But in all the 
history of mankind that summer supply has 
never failed. It is by the constitution of 
summer that man’s life has been rendered 
forever contingent; it is by the power and 
goodness of God revealed in summer that 
man’s life bas been forever secure. As in the 
wilderness God never sent two days’ supply 
of manna any one morning, except for the 
weekly rest, so in no year does He send a food 
supply which can be heaped up for the neces- 
sities of many years. By the summer’s 
abundance we are taught God’s goodness, by 
its brevity our dependence; by the two we 
are made at once grateful and humble. What 
more does the soul need for its discipline? 
How simple the means by which the Almighty 
accomplishes His wise and beneficent designs! 
— Interior. 


= 
” 


s . 
The Summer says: ‘ Scorning thy straitened home, 
Come out into the wide rooms made for thee 
Twixt tbe green hills, or by the glorious sea. 
In the sweet silence of pine forests roam; 
Dream underneath the green, bird-haunted dome 
Of a vast maple, till thy thoughts are free 
Frm clogging cares, and, like the honey bee, 
F.y wheresoever sweets abound. Yea, come 
Where sun- kissed rivers wind the valleys through. 
Give to the wave thy keel, the wind thy sail; 
Sleep underneath thy roof of starry blue; 
Climb mountain stairs, and wrestle with the gale. 
Heir of fair Nature's riches, claim thy right, 
And in thy vast possessions take delight.”’ 


—Mary Frances Butts, in S. S. Times. 


Life with us all is a struggle, a discipline, 
an opportunity. Burdens are heavy now, 
lonely hours are here, heartaches and fever- 
Minis- 
tering spirits are needed on earth more than 
It is easy, as we pasa along, to 
say kindly, ‘I’m sorry for you,” ‘God 
bless you,” but oh, what rich blessings are 
Sometimes 
they convey relief more precious than mate- 
rial aid can possibly bring. Indeed, service, 
without this heart-touch, is aggravating 
We long 
-beat more than the purse and 
its provisions, or service. however faithful, 
that is kindly, but cold. Pain and grief, oft- 

es, are simply enforced nervous strain, 


ish brows are all this side the grave. 


in heaven. 


stored up in those simple words! 


rather than helpful, many times. 
for the heart 


caused by long-continued lack of sympathy. 
On the other hand, sorrow sometimes is so 
pereonal, so great, it is kept hid away beyond 
the reach of human sympathy, its story is 
never told. There are griefs the most real 
that ‘‘hang no crape on the door bell, that 
drop no tears that men can see, that get no 
sympathy, save that of the blessed Christ.’’ 
The heaviest burdens of life are carried in 
secret chambers, over the portals of which 
love itself is compelled to write, ‘‘ no admit- 
tance,” and, with aching hearts, we pass by 
asking no questions. — Rev. S. K. SMITH, in 
** Valley Whispers.”’ 

. ai s 
Listen to the parable of the bush. Once 
upon atime in the wilderness there was a 
thorn-bush. It looked at its surroundings 
and sighed. Could anything be more unfo:t- 
unate? Above was a heaven of brass whence 
the sun shot out its fiery darts; about it 
danced the quivering air like the heat of a 
furnace. And below was the wilderness; 
here the barren rock cropped up from the 
ground; here the sand of the desert lay with- 
out a grass blade; there some stunted shrub 
struggled for existerce. And yonder there 
was a patch of scanty herbage. ‘* Ah, if I 
were only in the King’s garden,” it sighed, 
‘such as Ihave heard the travelers tell of, 
cared for and tended, there might be some 
hope for me. Or if, indeed, I were worth 
anything — hung with luscious fruit like the 
fig tree, or the vines which grow about the 
cottages of the people, and make glad the 
sons of men. Or if I were like the stately 
cedar of Lebanon, or the oak orash. Or if I 
could distil some balm for the healing of the 
nations; or could crown the year with glad- 
ness like the goldencorn. Buta thorn-bush: 
a thorn-bush in the desert; mere sign of the 
curse; where there is never so much as a bird 
to buildits nest in my branches! ” 
So the thorn-bush whispered to the night 
winds, and told its sorrow to the stars when 
the nights were very still. 
But lo! it chanced one day that Moses led 
his sheep to the back of the desert, and the 
thorn-bush burned with fire, yet was uncon- 
sumed. And God dwelt in the bush. And 
forth from it there went the great commicr- 
sion for the deliverance of Israel; and all the 
ages have been lit up and blest by the vision 
and by the message that came from the bush 
on fire. 
Is not this the parable of our lives? Is it 
not so that we sigh within ourselves? Alas! 
of what good am I? or, indeed, what good 
can I ever be? If I were but placed as others 
are where there is some opportunity of use- 
fulness! Alas! I dwellinthe desert. The 
heaven over me is as brass; the earth around 
me a wilderness. And in myself I do not 
seem to have anything like others have. I 
am not good and sweet and pure and true, but 
I am only the thorn-bush — without gifts, 
without worth, without opportunity. The 
things that I hate do flourish — the sharp 
thorn in place of fruit; the injury in place of 
healing and of good. 
But think of the thorn as that to which 
God comes — how, then, is it transformed 
and exalted into the house of God, and the 
desert in which it grows is hallowed into the 
very gate of heaven. Every branch and leaf 
of it is made now to convey the message to 
the heart of Moses that God is come for the 
‘deliverance of His people. No matter what 
or where we may be, if we will give ourselves 
up to God, the very God of heaven shall 
dwell in us. Coarse, earthy, selfish, with a 
thousand things within us that defile us, with 
a thousand things about us that hinder, yet 
will God make our heart His home. And if 
He do dwell within us or speak in us, then is 
ours a sublimer majesty than that of the very 
angels; and then is the poorest patch of 
earth whereon we set our foot turned to holy 
ground. — Mark Guy Pearse. 





CLARA WIECK. 


CHUMANN’S music, although now nearly 
fifty years old, is becoming more moc- 
ern, more actual every day. It is only fifteen 
years since it began to be well known, and 
that people realized its subtle and poetic 
charm. 
Schumann, the man, although very popu- 
lar in Germany, is even less known among us 
than his works. Every one knows that he 
became insane and died young, and all are 
familiar with the name of his widow, Clara 
Schumann, the famous pianist, whois still 
living, and who has, by her marvelous exe- 
cution, made known to Europe the works of 
her husband. Many essays have been writ- 
ten in German on Schumann asa writer. We 
shall not stop to examine these learned pro- 
ductions, but wish merely, by some facts 
borrowed from the correspondence of the 
master himeelf, to glance at a few years of 
his youth, to see him as a lover. 
Clara Schumann, a few years ago, in pub- 
lishing her husband's correspondence, put at 
the end of the first volume several fragments 
of letters addressed to her during the period 
of their engagement. They fill about one 
hundred pages, but have been selected so 
discreetly that they afford us no insight into 
the private life of the master, but we find in 
some of the loving and artistic effusions 
which have been handed over to us, enough 
to enable us to penetrate into the soul of the 
musician, and to throw more light upon 
some of his works. 
The correspondence we refer to took place 
in the years 1837 to 1840. Robert Schumann 
and Clara Wieck then went through the agi- 
tated period of their engagement, in fact, the 
only romance of their simple existence. 
Nothing could be more uneventful than the 
sentimental part of the lives of these two art- 
ists. During his whole life Robert loved 
but this one woman. He married her, and 
several children blessed their union. Clara 
and Robert Schumann represent in Germany 
one of the traditional types of conjugal love. 
Their pictures are sold, printed together on 
the same card, and the touching wish ex- 


Clara is fully realized. 


what from me. How happy I am!” 


and artistic as well as sentimental ; 


as much space as love. 


‘‘Davidsbundlertainze,” and 


severe critic. 


cian’s future was too uncertain. 


Schumann’s productions. 





pressed by Robertin one of his letters to 
‘*The world,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ will henceforth see in us but one 
heart and one soul; it will no longer be able 
to distinguish what comes from you, and 


The union was indeed complete between 
these two beings, and what gives to their 
correspondence its peculiar interest is that 
the tie which united them was intellectual 
and that 
in the letters of both, music occupies almost 
It was during his 
engagement that he composed some of his 
best works, ‘* The Carnival,” ‘‘Kinderscenen,” 
some of his 
‘“* Lieder,’ and we can follow in his corre- 
spondence the growth of his masterpieces, of 
which Clara was the inspirer and often the 


The engagement of Robert and Clara wae 
not free from crosses. The father of the young 
girl, Prof. Wieck, was opposed to the mar- 
riage on the ground that the young musi- 
They were 
separated for days and months, but the suf- 
ferings and inquietude of absence did not stop 
Ordinarily, with 
the brain worker, love and work are at war 


with each other. He drops his pen to dream 
of his beloved; and later, during the honey- 
moon, all work is abandoned. 

With Schumann it wasthe contrary. He 
sang his grief, and he will sing his joy. His 
delightful ‘Lieder,’ known everywhere, 
were written during the first year of his mar- 
ried life, and the couple have given to that 
happy year the name ‘' Das Lieder Jahr” 
(The Year of Songs). 

The artistic preoccupation did not, how- 
ever, dominate the loving thoughts of Schu- 
mann, as the passionate strain of the letters 
will prove. But we shall see that in this 
particular work of his composition (more 
sentimental than intellectual), the disquie- 
tude, the tenderness, the joy, all the vibra- 
tions of his soul, far from being detrimental 
to the inspiration of the artist, have only 
helped tospur him on. His music was a di- 
rect translation of his lovingthought. ‘ The 
first piece of my fantasie,”’ writes Schumann 
to his jiancée, **is the most passionate thing 
I have written; it isan anguishing cry for 
thee.” Further we read: — 

‘* Today I am lost in the world of my dreams, and 
at my piano I am oblivious of everything but thee. 
It is thee always whom I play, whom I sing, and of 
whom I speak to this old friend or mine. ’’ 

‘*T have noticed that my imagination never soars 
more freely than on the days when my soul is free 
of desire and anxiety. During the last few days 
while expecting a letter from you, I have composed 
volumes. They are extraordinary productions, 
crazy, mad, oftentimes solemn. You will ba sur 
prised when you read them for the first time. At 
this very instant I feel like bursting with music.’’ 

‘* 1] always feel such beautiful melodies in me. Just 
think, since my last letter to you I have written a 
whole book of new things. I shall call them ‘ Kreis- 
leriana.’ It is you, andthe thought of you which, 
from the beginning, form the principal theme in 
them, and I shall dedicate them to you and no 
other; you will smile so sweetly when you recognize 
yourself in them.”’ 


Certainly never has a woman been sung 
with a more refined tenderness or in chaster 
or more delicate poetry. Clara was the in- 
spirer and the muse. She was also the com- 
rade, the friend with whom one discusses, 
disputes even, on questions of art. 

In one letter he admonishes the spirited 
Clara for her too great love and rather wild 
enthusiasm for romanticism : — 

**] often think that you do not appreciate ful'y in 
music the qualities which are so charming in your 
own girlish nature. I mean the amiable natural 
and artless grace. In music youlove thunder and 
lightning better, and you are always looking for 
the new and ‘ never-heard-of,’ yet there are senti- 
ments, old and eternal, which will never lose their 
empire over souls. Romanticism does not consist 
of strange forms and figures, it exists without them 
if the musician is a poet - but I shall prove 
that better to you at the piano, in playing you a few 
of the ‘ Kinderscenen.’”’ 

Schumann wasa great admurer of Liszt, 
and Mendelssohn was a lifelong friend. 
Schumann was very ambitious, and he 
hoped to arrive at great success. Even at 
this early period of his youth, when still ob- 
scure, he feels his own value and trusts in 
the future. ‘*There is yet much in me. If 
you remain faithful to me, all will come to 
the light; if not, all will remain buried.” 

‘* You fear that few will appreciate my 
works; be reassured, dear Clara. You will 
see during your life that my works will be 
known and spoken of. ‘ Sich todt singen’” 
— to sing until death, this is truly the motto 
of Schumann’s short existence. Every one 
knows that in full maturity, in the midst of 
a life so full of work and affection, the most 
cruel of deaths, insanity, struck the unfort- 
unate man.— Lieut. E. W. HUBBARD, in 
Music, for June. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 


—— Rev. Augusta J. Chapia has received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity, the first woman, it is 
said, to obtain that honor. 


—— Women belonging to a Baltimore cooking- 
school have offered to train in culinary science one 
hundred girls attending the grammar schools of the 
city, without charge, hoping thereby to demonstrate 
the utility cf establishing a cookery department in 
connection with the public schools. 


—— The German Empress is deeply interested in 
all charitable works, and is a member of fifteen Ber- 
lin charity organizations and societies. These are 
more or less of a religious character, and the K siser- 
in bestows special attention and contributes gener- 
ously to Christian societies for the reformation of 
fallen women. 


— Mrs. Rosenburg is one of the most remark- 
able women in the U. S. Treasury Department. She 
is a pleasant-faced, matronly woman of fifty-three 
years, and has drawn a salary from the government 
for over thirty years, having been appointed by 
President Lincoin when but twenty-tbree years old. 
Her work is to identify the fragments of burned 
morey sent in for redemption. She was recently 
sent to New Orleans to examine the charred notes 
which remained after a fire at the Mint. 


— Miss Kate Furbusb, of Brunswick, Me., is 
ove of the best informed botanists in the country. 
She has been engaged in working up the flora sur- 
rounding Poland Springs, and has sueceeded in col- 
lecting 425 specimens, and before the season is out 
will have added largely to this number. Miss Far- 
bush is particularly enthusiastic over the finding of 
the scarlet oak, supposed to be a native of the 
southern part of the State, and the ‘‘ Quercus prino 
ides,’’ a species of chestnut oak, mentioned in the 
Maine catalogue of 1868, but up to the present time 
not located. 


—— Mrs. E. P. W. Packard for twenty five years 
has devoted her life to establishing the legal rights of 
woman. She is not a woman suffragist, and her 
friends think that alone she has accomplished more 
than the combined effort of the Suffrage Association. 
Congress and Legisiatures bave listened to her argu- 
ments, passing the bills she advocated, and placing 
on the statute book laws which have given married 
women ¢qual rights with men in control of children 
and property. 


—— Mrs. Frances R. Lybrand, of Ohio, has been 
on the examiner's corps in the civil engineering de- 
partment of the Patent Office at Washington for 
about ten years. Railways are her specialty, and 
she has the annual task of passing upon about 8,000 
alleged inventions, of which a dozen may perhaps be 
practicable. She likes the work and says it is fasci- 
nating, and that not a day passes but her knowledge 
is broadened and her mindimproved. Sheis a ma- 
jesticlooking woman, with a force of character that 
would enable her to construct a railroad, if need 
were, and she has the knowledge to do it. 


—— Mrs. Lydia Bradley, of Peoria, Illinois, has 
been instrumental in establishing a Horological In 
stitute in that city. Mrs. Bradley purchased a large 
watch factory in Peoria, with all the tools and ma- 
chinery, and Mr. Parsons, who had already estab- 
lished a school for watch-makers at La Porte, Indi- 


Bradley, who furnished the money necessary for the 
enterprise. The scnool is largely attended, affords 
cqual privileges to both sexes, and has a thorough 
course of instruction in optics and in making and 
repairing watches, chronometers, etc. 





HILDA RAYNOR. 


T was Thureday evening, and Hilda Ray- 
nor had accompanied her father to 
prayer-meeting. The little country church 
was dimly lighted by smoking kerosene 
lamps. There were only a dozen present, 
and somehow Hilda felt a spirit of despond- 
ency as she took her seat. 
It was all so different at the college prayer- 
meetings she had been attending. As Hilda 
bowed her head for a moment, a great wave 
of homesickness swept over her. 
‘*T have learned to depend so much on the 
spiritual help I received from Dr. Flint and 
the dear Christian girls,” she thought. ‘I 
will not find anything here to take the place 
of that. I almost wish the summer was 
gone.” 

The pastor rose to open the meeting; and 
as he read the hymn, Hilda glanced around 
once more. The dull, tired faces of the wor- 
shipers, the dreary room where the lamps 
only made an oasis of light in the great ex- 
panse of gloom, and the low monotone of 
the reader — they all grated upon her. 

She leaned back and let her mind wander 
to another scene. The college chapel, 
brightly lighted and filled with students, 
whose eager faces were an inspiration to the 
grave, fatherly man who addressed them — 
how different it was! Why could not Elder 
Bliss and Deacon Lamb make religion as at- 
tractive as Dr. Flint did? 

The singing roused her, and I am not sure 
Hilda‘s lip did not quiver a little as the dis- 
cordant strain rose. She did not attempt to 
sirg, but sat with hands tightly clasped and 
the tears very near. 

The reading was the fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew. Hilda listened in a dreamy, indifferent 
way until the verse, ‘‘ Let your light so 
shine before men,’ was reached. Then the 
present faded away, and once more she stood 
in the college chapel. It was Dr. Flint 
speaking from these same words. 

‘*The place where your light must shine, 
the scene illuminated by it,” he said, ‘‘may 
not be pleasing to you. Did you ever think 
Christ said nothing about that? If the sur- 
roundings aretryiog, if your environments are 
discouraging, God will not hold you account- 
able for them, only for the way you obey 
Him, and in this obedience you will find the 
* peace that passeth understanding.’ ”’ 

Hilda started. The scene her memory re- 
called was so vivid she almost thought she 
heard the calm voice. 

‘*Is not this an opportunity for me to let 
my light shine?” she whispered to herself. 
‘** Certainly it will be more pleasing to God if 
Ienter into the service with a devotional 
spirit than if I sit here and find fault.” 

Soa quick prayer for help and guidance 
was breathed, and when the next hymn was 
announced her strong, sweet voice seemed to 
fill the room. The worn, listless look faded 
from many of the faces there as Hilda sang: 

** Plenteous grace with Thee is found, 
Grace to cover all my sin; 


Let the healing stream abound ; 
Make and keep me pure within.”’ 


There was a short, fervent prayer from the 
young student, and a testimony, not of many 
words, but of much earnestness. 

Then the meeting was dismissed, and as 
the old pastor shook hands with Hilda he 
said: ** This is the best prayer-meeting we 
have had in months. I know you enjoyed 
it.” 

So that is the way Hilda was led to letting 
her light shine during her summer vacation. 
At prayer-meeting, at Sabbath-school, at 
church, at parties and picnics, and most of all 
at home, she remembered the command, 
‘*That men may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.’ — 
Hope DARING, in Western Christian Advocate. 








PIAZZAS. 


O house is complete withouta piazza. This 
N would sound like a truism if there were not 
80 many, Many houses in which this indispensable 
feature is wanting. Forty or fifty years agoa house 
with a piazza in these northern latitudes was a 
rarity; as much, we believe, of a rarity as will be in 
forty or fifty years hence a house without one. For 
six months of the year, from May to October, every 
inch of the piazza is an enlargement to the house. 
And from October to May how many days there are 
when the piszza is a delightfal place of resort for 
the invalid, the aged, the children, and all the rest of 
the family! 

A piazza on the east, south, and west of the house 
is very desirable, as it affords a seat where one can 
be in the sun or out of it at will. But if it can be 
only on one side, let that be toward the south. Cur- 
tains of canvas can cover the ends and keep out the 
sun. There should be room on the piazza for a 
hammock to be swung, and for plenty of easy chaiis, 
for boxes of ferns and flowering plants, for the 
cradle or baby carriage, and for the children’s toys 
We recall at this writing a lovely piszza in which 
the top rail of the balustrade around it was broad 
and heavy enough to sustain bi xes of vines, ferns, 
and flowering plants, and these formed a screen 
from the public gaze, though it was only a little way 
back from the street, so that the family enjoyed on it 
almost the privacy of their parlor. 

Where there is an invalid in the family and where 
there isn't, it is pleasant to bave a part of the piszza, 
that looking toward the south, glazed, so that in 
cool, rainy, and windy days one can sit there and 
be protected from the weather. These glazed piazzas 
are a prominent feature in northern localities where 
consumptives go to spend the winter. It goes with 
out saying that in localities infested by mosquitoes 
wire neiting inclosing the piezza or a part of it 1s in- 
dispensable for comfort. 

It is well to have the furniture of the piszza of such 
@ quality that it will not be seriously hurt by a sud 
den ehower. Small rugs are easily taken up and 
carried into the house. Chairs of wicker work are 
light and easily removed. The piazza table may be 
so covered with enameled cloth that exposure to rain 
will not hurt it. 

In one city which we visited a year or two ago 
every house of any pretensions had a wide strip of 
carpeting covering the front steps and extending to 
the front door. On this the children could play 
without soiling their clothes, and the steps served as 
seats for whoever came. It was taken up at night 
and the next evening put out again. Such a fashion 
deserves extensive following. 

Do not omit a piazza opening from the kitchen. 
Here the cook can sit and prepare her vegetables; 
here the laundry maid can have her ironing table, 
and get a mouthful of fresh air while carrying on 
various culinary operations. But it is not well to 
have the kitchen piazza continuous with that on 
other sides of the house. 

There should be a piazza lamp, so one can sit and 
read and write and sew, when thus disposed, in the 
open air, This may be suspended from a bracket 
against the wall of the house or hung from the ceil- 
ing. As pretty a device as we have seen for this 
purpose were two glass cylinders, open at both ends, 
within which were candlesticks placed with sperm 
candles in them. The light afforded was mild and 
steady. 

An awning three or four feet wide extending 








ana, removed to that point on the invitation of Mrs. 


along the front of a piazza shuts out the sunlight and 





the skylight, and is very grateful to sensitive eyes. 
Biue denim, at a shilling a yard, makes very good 
curtains and awnings for piazza use. — Christian 
Advoca’e. 





COMFORTED. 

I'd just been desperate all that day; I couldn't stand 
one thing more. 

The work was piling and piling up, like an awfal 
mountain before. 

1 gave my dishcloth a twist and wring — the wrirg of 
my bitterest mood — 

And said, ‘‘ If the Lord is tender, or cares, He'll 
show me a tc ken for good.”’ 


new, figured gowr. 

I saw the tears in her big blue eyes. 
They seemed to drown 

A little of all l was tuffering. She waited, and then 
said she, 

** Perhaps He sends us some tokens that we do not 
look to see.”’ 


God bless her! 


When she was gone I eat down and cried, with my 
bead on the old red shawi; 

I almost thougbt there wasn’t a God to plan for this 
world at all! 

But after 1’d cried my tears away I thought of what 
Milly had said — 

I thought of it all the afternoon and when I had gone 
to bed. 


In the morning I went to the door, and there was 
my cactus at last in bloom — 

A great, red, glorious blossom that had burst ‘twixt 
the light and the gloom. 

And when I looked deep into its heart I felt a kind 
of an awe; 

That sheaf of stamens, that perfect cup! 
wasn't al! I saw. 


Bat that 


I gazed at the gnarly, prickly planr, so bare and 
crooked and dry, 


you all again. 
ple out West are not as good as 


better.’ 
There are choice bits of 


occasionally pathos. 
from Wurtzburg : — 
‘You would bave liked to 





| never sball.’’ 
| 


In 1883 he wrote from I 


saw some people whom I met 
from India. 


biggest strawberries you ¢ver 


did. I wish strawberries 


Oxford, and it is interest 





tails,and the dreadful, great Mormons 
hundred wives, and the donkeys and {; 7 4 
and the red Indians will be far away, anc 7 
Iam impatient for that, ¢ 


crowded with people, that I saw this af: 
And Milly turned, as she stood outside, in her pretty, | heard them sing as if they would 
|carved and painted saints down «ff 
wish that once before I die I could 

| sing like that in Trinity Church in | 


ondor 
an ¢xperience in rural England 
** 1 weat down into the country the 


It was the prettiest 
would have enjoyed it ever so much 


have erjoyed picking them a great 
grew 
would be so much easier to pick. 





you are 


to preach to them this morning to try and ~ 


autol loy 


the letters, in which wit is an e} 
He wrote to 


see th 


Are as tae rae! 


on the 


saw, an 


Ca. [ 





Two years later he wrote to 
cerning the reception of his Dox 


ing to 


was only a humorous experienc: 


“TI have just come back from 


With that blossom just like a rosy star dropped ont | should bave seen me yesterday wa 


of the morsing sky, 

Then sank to my knees beside the door, and there, 
on the cold, wet sod, 

I knew there was One who cared for me, and He was 
the loving God. 


For, ob, if He has the power to make such a flower. 
by love divine, 

Perhaps He will brirg a pure, white soul from such a 
poor life as mine. 

It is dry and twisted and dreary, filled up with my 
household dust; 

Bat, ah! I have seen His token, and I 
wait and trust. 


Somehow the day became solemn, and long ere the 
sun was low 

I took the Bible and read the words I bad treasured 
80 long #go. 

The stars, they whispered immortal things of a great 
Heart over me; 

And | prayed, as I pray with every night, ‘‘ Lord, 
open my eyes to see! ”’ 


— Ellen Hamlin Butler. 


Little Folks. 


A SIDE-LIGHT UPON THE LIFE OF 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
HE Century Magazine for August con- 
tains an article entitled ‘* Phillips 
Brooks’ Letters to Children.’’ The selections 
are from a volume of ‘‘Letters of Travel ”’ 
soon to be published. They are a foretaste 
of what those letters will be, and how wel- 
come they will be. The man become a child 
is disclosed,the big man in brain and body be- 
come as a little child. Although he was never 
married, he had a home, two homes in fact, 
one in Boston and the old family homestead 
in North Andover. He always observed the 
family festivals, and did not forget the New 
England Thankegiving, nor Independence 
Day, nor Christmas, the great festival of the 
Christian year and world. He dearly loved 
his nieces, the children of his two clerical 
brothers. Several dolls were kept in a closet 
of the rectory for their entertainment when 
they should happen in. On such occasions 
he was particular to make his table attract- 
ive. The narrator says: — 


** Once his ices represented a group of kittens, and 
his play with them was the source of much amuse- 
ment to the children and himself. The costume 
favors, too, were always there, and each one presert 
wasexpected to wear his or her paper cap through. 
out the dinner, his own towering above the others. 

‘* Year after year, on one of the days of the week 
before Christmas, he would arrange to have the 
younger members of his family breakfast with him 
to decide about their presents, after which he spent 
several hours with them in roaming about through 
the shops to make their selections. Once when it was 
suggested thatthe family gifts te omitted for one 
year, on the score that too much time and thought 
had to be given to them, he was so much shocked 
that the suggestion was never repeated, and he would 
insist upon having his gifts, to matter how trifling, 
and never failed to give rare and beautiful ones to 
others. For all such days the children were pro- 
vided with a rhyme, which never failed to excite his 
interest, poor as it might be. It was suited to the 
day, and addressed to him, and was sung to some 
lively tune, to which he would keep time with his 
hand as they sang it again and again at his re- 
quest.’” 


In one of his letters to his niece ‘‘ Gertie,” 
written from Vienna, Nov. 19, 1882, he says : — 

‘I want you to go and get the Christmas presents 
for the children. The grown people will not get any 
from me this year. But Ido not want the children 
to go without, so you must find ont, in the most 
secret way, just what Agnes and Toodie would most 
like to have, and get it and put it in their stockirgs 
on Christmas Eve. Then you must ask yourself 
what you want, and get it, too, but without letting 
yourself know about it, and put it in your own stock- 
ing, and be very much surprised when you find it 
there.”’ 


The published letters have three character- 
istic features: 1. Wit and humor, inclusive of 
a comic poem. 2. Self-revelations, unde- 
signed, because private, but all the more in- 
teresting now. 3. Descriptions of sights seen 
in travel. He had the sort of wit and humor 
which belongs to universal humanity, and 
which is the relish of the wisest and best 
men. In Henry Ward Beecher it was sec- 
ondary only to his eloquence, and in John B. 
Gough it was equal to his oratory. Wit and 
pathos were Gough’s constant extremes. 

Writing from Munich to his ** Dear Gertie,” 
Phillips Brooks eaid : — 


‘* I was at a place the other day where the people take 
baths for rbeumatism. It is called Bad Gastein, but 
it isn’t bad at all. Itis very good. It is away back 
in the hills, and there's a tremendous waterfall which 
runs right through the house, and keeps up such a 
racket that you can’t get any sleep. But that does 
no great harm, because you have to take your bath 
so early that if it was not for the waterfall in the 
next room, you would sleep over and never get your 
bath at al], and so scme time you might have the 
rheumatism all your life. I didn’t have any rheu- 
matism, so I went and took a bath for yours.’’ 


Writing from Bonn, Germany, in 1885, he 
said : — 


‘* Speaking of kittens, I wonder if you have found 
the little thing that used to hide away in the barn, 
and that the boy couldn't catch for a quarter of a 
dollar. But perhaps she has grown to be a big cat, 
and isn’t worth the catching now, which is the way 
with a good many people. When you want them 
you cannot get them, and when you can get them 
you don’t want them.” 


On his way home from California, in 1886, 
he wrote from Denver to ‘' Dear Tood,” and 
said : — 


‘* Next Saturday will see me back again in Claren- 





— in my doctor's gown. 


| 


aoe 
never have it on again.”’ 
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His accounts of his travels 
of the more familiar obje 
| Europe and Asia, in history, a 
know Ican | pot they loge none of their inter 
| his descriptions. Here ate his r 
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‘It used to be a very famou 


the church whose clock I 


paper. 





jue is @ queer old town. 


| tumes away up in the air, on 
parish charch.”’ 


Blanc: — 


ain was last night. 
snow shone like another world. 


it had changed, but was no less 
like a great mass of silver. 


after year, and age after age.”’ 
Gibraltar : — 


splendid. The narrow gate of 
with its two great rocks, one in 


ing the Fourth of July at 


is strong: — 


place. All through the day he 


evening he would send off his 
interest, laughing heartily 


into the sky. 
company him. 


the drive. After answering his 


after night. He was always 


Luther lived bere and was preaching : 
just now | 
quarter of one, and was writing 

room whose picture is at the topof 
1 am sure you know al! about! 
not, ask Toody. She knows 'most everyt 
Jast now, wh 
twelve o'clock, 1 heard some musi 
and found that a band of music was playing 


The following is his descriptio: 


‘* You cannot think how splendid the er 
The sky was perfects 
the moon was glorious, and the big round 


and gazed at it and looked solemn 


And so it sta 
and changes from one sort of beauty to ano! 


Likewise, in a few sentences, hi 


‘*The sailing up to Gibraltar this mor 


Africa, was all ablaze with the morning 
through it, westward, lay America and f 


The article describes his manner of 


and with this we must conclude, a igt 
the temptation to quote much from his 


crackers with the enthusiasm of a boy 


would not go, and at the rockets that 
times dart from him across the lawn instea 


the evening, he would gather the family ‘ 
such as Authors, or Logomacby, and the 
was astonishing to see the interest and 
plicity with which he entered into these ca 


while everybody about him, tired of 
(for he was very apt to beat), would 
away. After the family had retired, he 
down to read until midnight, when he to 


It was 


with black sleeves, and is awfull7 pr 
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never see how splendidly I looked 
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upon a platter or other fiat dish 


sealed hot. — Worthington's. 


brown. 


serve. — American Cultit ator. 


and even s‘ze, either hot or 
After they are peeled and cut in 


in a cool place until it is wanted 
times small fried bits of salt 


—N. ¥. Ledger. 
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Potato Salad. — Use boiled potatoes of 


washed and cleansed to insure cleanly service. — 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
A Hint to the Cook. — All kinds of 
have a more delicious fiavor if they ar 
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gain the oxygen that was used 
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cold, 
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The Oare of Lamps. — The multiplicity 
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ignated — which the farnishing of the moment * 
to demand, makes their care quite 4 serious 0 
In large establishments the lamp service 

permanently assigned. It 
households the young woman of the fami.y u® 

finds it relegated to herself. Somebody has saic 

it takes a trained intelligence to trim a ‘amp * 
successfally, and it is certain that the number 
even and smoky lights one encounters indicates 
least the want of success, and possibly as we. 


$8 
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The burner should be kept carefully free from 
anddust. If a soft rag is used to clean it, apply af 


bits of lint that tb 


To brush off the charre 
part is the best way to trim the wick, using scissors 


A few drops cf alco 


hol on a cloth are much more ¢fficient than soap ane 
water to clear the chimney. Use the soap and water 
first, and the alcohol to remove obstinate bits of dust 
and to give the glass a crystal polish. 7 

Rub the metal work bright with its own oil, kero 
sene, applied on a cloth. Have a care over your lam} 
they should be frequents 
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“The Sunday School, 





THIRD QUARTER. 


Sunday, August 20. 
Acts 24: 10-25. 
REY. W. O. HOLWAY, U.S. N. 


vAUL BEFORE FELIX. 
I, The Lesson Introduced. 





1. ( eN TEXT: * Watch ye, stand fast in 
Pe cit you like men, be strong” (1 Cor. 


A. D. 59. 
Cee area; the palace of Felix. 


; secTION: Paul conveyed to Cwrasarea; 
Ana vod the elders with Tertallus go thither 
complaints against him; the plea of 


READINGS: Monday — Acte 24: 10-16. 


LESSON VIII. 


sixth and seventh days the days of the Naszarite 
offering, interrupted by the arrest of Paul in the 
Temple (chap. 21: 27); the eighth day the Apos- 
tle before the Sanhedrin (chap. 22: 30); the 
ninth, the conspiracy of the Jews (chap. 23: 12), 
and the departure of Paul the same night from 
Jerusalem (chap. 23:23); the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth days (including part of the ninth 
and thirteenth), the five days after which An. 
anias and the elders came down to Cw3area 
(chap. 24:1); and the thirteenth day the trial 
before Felix (Gloag). 

12, 13. Neither found me in the tem- 
ple — R. V., ‘‘ neither in the temple dia they 
find me.” Disputing. — He had not preached 
or engaged in any public colloquy. He had 
held his peace. Raising up the people — 
R. V., “stirring up a crowd.’’ The crowd 
had been “‘ stirred up,’’ but not by him. He 
had not been a mover of sedition, either in the 
Temple, or in the synagogues, or in the pub- 
lic streets. Neither can they prove. — 
R. V. adds ‘to thee.” Paul flatly denies, in 


Tues oy ~ Acts 2° 17-20. Wednesday — Ao's 24: | these brief sentences, the first and third 
; relay Kom. 15:20 33 Friday 1 Pet-| counts of the indictment, and challenges his 
3:8 Saturday - Mark 13:913 Sunday <— 
; enemies to establish their charge by legal 
- proof if they can. 
Ii, The Lesson Paraphrased. 14. This I confess. — As to the charge of 
e fifth day after Paul’s arrival | being a heretic, of being “a ringleader of the 
gt sarea, his case was formally in- | sect of the Nazarenes,’’ he makes a qualified 
veatiz ted by the procurator. Ananias admission. After the way... heresy 


elders had in the meanwhile 
| the city, accompanied by a 
sional advocate named Tertullus, 
who was to conduct the accusation. 
Neither the latter's voluble flattery of 
| nor his abuse of Paul form a part 
(the lesson; but when his harangue 
» “assenting clamor” of the 
ews had ceased, the governor’s nod 


ana the 


— R. V., ‘after the Way which they call a 
sect.”” ‘‘Tertullus had ased the term ina 
bad sense (verse 4) of the Nazarenes as a 
schismatic offshoot from the body of the Jaw- 
ish church. The Greek word (hAairesiz) of 
which ‘sect’ is the translation, is the same as 
our word ‘heresy.’ It is used in the New 
Testament of a school of religious opinion, as 
of the Pharisees (Acts 15:5) and Sadducees 
(5:17), with no implication of erroneous doc- 


is jicated to Paul that the court was| ‘time. The word ‘heresy ’ now implies doc- 
a ,ay to hear his defense. The ch trinal error. Christianity, in Paul’s view, 
: tee some that he a _ sr was not a sect of Judaism, but Judaism itself 
AZALLSt ’ 


. fellow;” “*a fomenter of sedi- 

tik ‘*a ringleader of the Naza- 
renes; ’ and a profaner of the Temple; 
aud to these separate counts the Apos- 
tle replied. With a graceful expression 
of pleasure that his case was to be tried 
re one who bad been ‘for many 
years & judge unto this nation,” he 
proceeded to show that it was now 
only twelve days since he arrived in 
Jerusalem; that his motive in going 
was worship, and not disturb- 
that his conduct had been con- 
sistent with this motive; that neither 
in the city streets, nor in the syna- 
gogues, nor in the Temple, had he been 
involved in any dispute or excited any 
He admitted that he belonged 
o asect, but that this, so far from 
alienating him from the national faith, 
enabled him the better to keep that 
He had not abandoned the God 
of his fathers or belief in the law and 
the prophets; and he cherished, with 
rity of his people, the hope 
resurrection from the dead. 
Because of this hope he made it his 
practice to keep his ** conscience void 
nce toward God and men.” After 
zeveral years Of absence from Jerusa- 
lem he bad returned with alms and 
flerings. He had been found in the 
uple, a ‘* purified * worshiper, en- 
gaged in the peaceful rites of religion. 
l') had been a tumult, but he was 
The Jews from 
ior who had excited it by as- 

saulling him were not now pregent, as 
they should be if they had any legal 
As they brought 
no accusation, he demanded of the San- 
hedrists present what specific charge 
they could produce except his simple 
aflirmation before the council concern- 
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tumult. 
faith. 


the ma 
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of ott 


3] le for it. 


ground against him. 


ing the resurrection of the dead. 


Felix bad lived long enough in Juda 


} 


amenable to Roman law. 


by formally acquitting him. 


the chief captain. 


Sab 
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the faith in Christ Jesus.”’ 
righteousness, 


pair, that the terrified, 


nient 


aul, though ‘* with 


ug bribed to 


for Jewish favor. 


Ill. The Lesson Explained. 


‘hep Paul — after his accusers had 
In the R. V. the first part of the 

acs as follows: **And when the gov- 
4 beckoned unto him to speak, Paul 
Forasmuch as I know, 
mpare the quiet dignity of Paul’s 
‘ntences with the fulsome flatteries 
o Tertullus began his address. 
years a judge — about six years 
1). 52), a long period for a procura- 

1 cifice in those days of disorder 
Before that he had 
ential in Samaria under the proc- 
The remark was 
nentary without falling into flat- 
Kk). Ido the more cheerfully. 
Answer for 
The 
rd is apologia from which our word 
In early Christian days 
ations were called ‘‘ apologies,’ no 
om cuse being implied, but simply de- 


ansy etc. 


With 
Man 
fr 
som juent changes. 


RE 


ura 


p of Cumanus. 
mits ‘*the more.’’ 
ays R.V., ‘* make my defense.” 


* comes. 


Sta; I 


‘ak vledge.” 


, oat it is not more than,’’ 
ays 


entecost. 


it and not remote. 


ege? 


) be familiar with the doctrines of 
Christianity. Evidently the prisoner 
fore him had done nothing to make 
He 
not, however, offend the Jews 
He sim- 
ply postponed the case, on the pretext 
f waiting for the testimony of Lysias, 
Paul was remanded 
tocustody, with the privilege of en- 
ing the ministrations of his friends. 
equently, and at the request, 
probably, of his Jewish wife, Drusilla, 
F sent for Paul to inquire concern- 
But 
powerfully did his prisoner reason 
temperance and 
iuent to come,” before the guilty 
conscience. 
stricken governor cut him short, prom- 
‘ing to send for him at ‘‘a convenient 
season.’ We hear no more of the 
season,’ but we learn 
lix had frequent interviews 
no 
‘igher object than the sordid hope 
0! free him.”’ 
(wo years later Felix was superseded 
cius Festus, and Paul was left 
‘inement by the former as a 


ause that thou mayest under. 
i. V., “seeing that thou canst 
That there are yet — 
Twelve 
As it had been less than two weeks 
‘rrived in Jerusalem, whatever he 
must have been done within that 
Guring or immediately after the 
He had arrived May 17, 
‘now May 30. Whatever his crime, 
To worship. 
‘ to Jerusalem with such a motive, 
‘SOnable that he would commit an 


"gement adopted by Meyer is perhaps 
ay ‘rrect. According to him, the first 
® arrival in Jerusalem (cha). 21: 15. 
nd, the interview with James (chap. 
third, the uniting with the Nazarites 
vow (\hap. 21:26); the fourth, fifth, 


in its highest stage of development ”’ (Re- 
vision Commentary). The God of my 
(R. V., ‘‘our’’) fathers. — Paul claims 
that he had not abandoned the service of his 
paternal, his nation’s, God. He was not a 
worshiper of a strange God. Says Alford: 
‘“‘The Jews had had their worship of their 
fathers’ God, with their ancient national 
rites, secured to them by decrees of magis- 
trates and of the senate."’ Written in the 
law and in the prophets — R. V., ‘‘ac- 
cording to the law, and which are written in 
the prophets.’” Paul had not abandoned his 
book of faith. He held firmly to the whole 
Old Testament. The Bibie of his accusers 
was his Bible. 

15. Hope toward God—a Godward 
hope; a God-inspired bope; derived from 
His word and promises. Which they them- 
selves also allow — RK. V., ‘‘ which these 
also themselves look for;’’ identifying him- 
self in faith with his accusers, who could not 
have been chiefly Sadducees, and with the 
Jewish people. A resurrection of the 
dead. — R. V. omits ‘‘ of the dead.”” Just 
and unjust —a general or universal resur- 
rection both of the righteous and the wicked. 

The hope of the resurrection is established on 
a doctrine, the glory of which did not arise for 
the first time in the New Testament. This gold- 
en thread of eternal life passes, on the contrary, 
through the whole of the Old Testament. The 
Creator, who animated the dust of the ground 
with His breath, the God who made an everlast- 
ing covenant (Gen. 17:7) with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, is not a God of the dead, but of the 
living. Toat hope was a source of comfort to 
Job (19: 25 27); Isaiah (26: 19) foretold it; Dan- 
iel (12:2) bore witmess to it. It is, however, 
true that this hope first acquired a firm founda- 
tion, and was endowed with life and productive 
power through the resurrection of Carist from 
the dead (Lange). 

16. Herein — hence; on this account. Be- 
cause his hope of the resurrection was a gen- 
uine, vital one, he shaped his life accordingly. 
Do I exercise myself.— He trained his 
conscience as the athlete trains his body. 
Always. — His conscience never went on a 
vacation. Void of offence — without of- 
fence. The Greek word means, ‘‘ not causing 
to stumble;”’ ‘‘unshaken, preserved in its 
unimpaired equilibrium ’’(Meyer) Towards 
God and men. — In his relations both with 
his Maker and his fellow-men he had been 
loyal to his convictions of what he ought to 
do. 





17-19. After many years.— There had 
been a four years’ interval between his visits 
to Jerusalem. Bring alms — collected in 
Macedonia and Achaia for the poor of the 
church in Jerusalem (Rom. 15: 25; 1 Cor. 
16: 1-4; 2 Cor. 8: 1-4). Offerings — for 
the pentecostal sacrifices, probably, and those 
required for purification from the Nazarites’ 
vow. Whereupon certain Jews from 
Asia found me.— This verse is greatly 
changed inthe R. V. It reads as follows: 
‘‘Amidst which they found me purified in 
the temple, with no crowd, nor yet with tu- 
mult, but there were certain Jews from Asia.”’ 
Paul claims that he was quietly engaged in 
the Temple, in the m dst of his offerings, 
“ purified’? as a Nazarite, and thus ‘‘in an 
unobjectionable and holy condition.”” He 
had been ‘‘found’’ there, but not by these 
Sanhedrists. Who ought to have been 
here. — It was they, the Asiatic Jews, who 
had started the disturbance. They dared 
not put in an appearance, for their behavior 
had been highly illegal. Aud object — 
R. V., ‘‘and to make accusation.’’ Not 
being here to accuse him, no Roman judge 
» could proceed. 

This also is a skiliful argument on the part of 
the Apostle; it being the custom of the Komans 
not to judge a prisoner without the accusers face 
to face, he deposes that his real accusers were 
the Asiatic Jews, who first raised the cry against 
him in the Temple, not the Sanhedrin, who 
merely received him at the hands of others; and 
that these were not present (Alford). ~ The 
policy and interest of the Sanhedrin forbade the 
presence of the Jews from Asia. Any examina- 
tion of them in a court of law must have proved 
that they were the authore of the disturbance, 
and that it had its origin in circumstances not 
connected with Palestine, and beyond the cogni- 
zance of Roman law (Schaff). 

20,21. Or else let these same here 
say — R. V., ‘‘or else let these men them- 
selves say ’’— these accusing Sanhedrists. 
If they have found any evil, etc.— R.V., 
‘swhat wrong-doing they found.’”’” My true 
assailants are not here; now let these priests 
bring any other charge, if they can, than the 
one Il am about toadmit. This one voice 
— his exclamation, before the council, con- 
cerning the resurrection. Says Meyer: ‘‘In 
this one exclamation must lie the crime dis- 
covered in me! A holy irony!’’ 


22, 23. And when Felix heard, etc. — 
R. V.,‘* Bat Felix, having more exact 
knowledge concerning the Way, deferred 
them;”’ ‘‘adjourned the court for want of 
evidence to convict or of a bribe to acquit’’ 
(Whedon). Felix’s knowledge of Christianity 
may have been derived from his long famil- 
iarity with Jewish tife, and from his connec- 
tion with Drasilla. Right there in Cw iarea 
lived Philip, and the new sect had doubtless 
achieved position and influence. He could 
not condemn Pau! on the evidence given, and 
he dared not release him lest the Jews should 
create a tumult and complain of him at Rome. 
When Lysias ... shall come down — 
generally regarded as an evasion or pretext 
on the part of Felix. There is no record of 
‘‘the chief captain’? coming to C:area. 
Still, his testimony would have been impor- 
tant. Will know the uttermost of— 
R V., “will determine.” Commanded a 
(R. V., *‘the’’) cemturion — probably the 





one who had previously had the care of Paul. 
To keep Paul —R. VY., ‘‘that he should be 
kept in charge.” Liberty —R. V.,, “‘ indal- 
gence.” He was to be detained in custody of 
a relaxed kind, watched by his guard, but 
not chained to him. Acquaintance — 
R. V., ** friends.” 

This was a precious boon to him. Tnilip, the 
evangelist, resided there with his family; Cor- 
Nelius, the centurion, if still there, may have 
been quartered in the barracks of the Prx‘orium; 
the beloved Timothy was always by his side, ex- 
cept when away on some errand to a distant 
church; and as we find Luke and Aristarchus 
with him at the time of his embarkation for 
Rome, it is supposable that they had been at 
Ceesarea all the time of his detention (Kitto). 

24. Felix came with Drusilla — his 
third wife; daughter of Herod Agrippa I., 
whose death is recorded in Acts 12: 23; sister 
of Herod Agrippa II.; of extraordinary 
beauty; married to Azizus, king of Emesa, 
who for her sake became a Jewish commani- 
cant; seduced from her husband and married 
to Felix, who had become enamored of her, 
through tke arts of Simon Magus, the Cypri- 
an sorcerer; had a son named Agrippa; per- 
ished, with her son, in an eruption of Mt. 
Vesuvius. Felix’s first wifs, a granddaughter 
of Antony and Cleopatra, was also named 
Drusilla. Sent for Paul—perhaps at the 
request of his wife. 


25. Righteousness —jastice. Temper- 
ance — continence, or chastity, as to the ap- 
petites and lusts. Judgment to come — 
when he himself and those he addressed 
would be required to face ‘‘ the deeds done in 
the body.”” Felix trembled —R. V., 
‘« Felix was terrified.’’ ‘‘ Such a picture as 
Paul could draw (2 Thess. 1: 7-10) completed 
Felix’s disturbanca’’ (Whedon). Go thy 
way — breaking up further conference. A 
convenient season — an opportunity for a 
second hearing. 

How suitable was this discourse to eo unjust, 
lewd, and tyrannical a prince as Felix! VPaul 
reasoned of righteousness, in opposition to his 
injustice; and Tacitus remarks that he acted as 
if he might commit every kind of villainy with 
impunity. Paul reasoned of chastity, in opposi- 
tion to his sensuality; and Drusilla, the partner 
of his guilt, sat by his side. Paul reasoned of a 
fatare judgment, and Felix was the murderer of 
Jonathan, the high priest, whose only crime was 
that, like Paul, he acted the part of a censor 
(Gloag).— Felix treats Paul as Antipas had 
treated the Baptist. Mark 6:20. He does not 
resent his plainness of speech; he shows a cer- 
tain measure of respect for him, but he post- 
pones acting ‘till a more convenient season,"’ 
and so becomes the type of the millions whose 
spiritual life is ruined by a like procrastination 
(Plumptre). 


IV. The Lesson Applied. 

1. Not flattery, but courtesy, shoald dis- 
tinguish the Christian when summoned be- 
fore the powers that be. 


2. Charges of a general character may be 
best disproved by a plain statement of facts. 

3. Christianity completes Jadaism. 

4. Faith in the resurrection should be so 
real as to exercise a constraining influence 
upon our daily lives. 

5. The conscience should be trained both 
Godward and manward. 

6. He is the free man whom the truth 
makes free. 

7. Nothing is so fatal as to postpone the 
dictates of an awakened conscience. 

8. Sins in high places should be firmly re- 
buked. 


9. ** The devil cozens us of all our time by 
cozening us out of the present time’’ (Pelou- 
bet). 


V. The Lesson Illustrated. 

1. The licentious princess must have 
blushed as he discoursed cf continence; the 
rapacious and unjust governor as he spoke of 
righteousness — both of them as he reasoned 
of judgment to come. Whatever may have 
been the thoughts of Drusilla, she locked 
them up in her own bosom; but Felix, less 
accustomed to such truths, was deeply agi- 
tated by them. As he glanced back over the 
stained and guilty past, he was afraid. He 
had been a slave, in the vilest of all positions, 
at the vilest of all epochs, in the vilest of all 
cities. He bad crept with his brother Pallas 
into the position of a courtier at the most 
morally-degraded of allcourts. He had been 
an officer of those auxiliaries who were the 
worst of all troops. What secrets of lust and 
blood lay hidden in his earlier life, we do not 
know; but ample and indisputable history 
reveals to us what he bad been — how greedy, 
how savage, how treacherous, how unjust, 
how steeped with the blood of private mur- 
der and public massacre — during the eight 
years which he had now spent in the govern 
ment, first of Samaria, then of Palestine. 
Toere were footsteps behind bim; he began 
to feel as though ‘‘the earth were made of 
giass.’"" He could not bear the novel sensa 
tion of terror which crept over him, or the 
reproaches of the blushing, shame-faced spirit 
which began to mutiny even in such a breast 
as his. He cut short the interview (Farrar). 

2. Inthe following year, the city of Czx)- 
area, where Paul was thus kept a prisoner, 
was the scene of one of the frequent and 
frightful tumults between the Jews and the 
Syrian Greeks. Felix was denounced to the 
emperor for either ordering or conniving ata 
massacre of the Jews, and he was recalled to 
answer for his condact at the same time that 
Domitius Corbulo succeeded Ummidius Q aad- 
ratus as prefect of Syria. This was two fail 
years after the beginning of St. Paul's im- 
prisonment (W. Smith). 

3. More wise was the poor peasant in the 
fable, who is represented as coming and sitting 
by the side of a swiftly flowing river, and 
who, because it flowed so swiftly, fancied 
that it must soon ran dry, and therefore sat 
upon the brink and watched and waited, but 
still it flowed on. So it is with the man who 
waits for a more convenient season; the river 
of corruption, of obstacle, of impediment, 
runs on, and broadens and deepens as it goes 
(Hugh Stowell). 
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ECOGNITION Day has been de- 
cidedly the brightest and busiest 

of the Assembly. Nature has smiled 
on the class of ‘93 and their associates ; 
the sun has poured down a flood of 
golden light, and the coo] air has been 
delightfully refreshing. At 10 A. M. 
the successful students of the normal 
classes received seals and diplomas. This 
department of work is a most impor- 
tant and valuable feature of the Assem- 
bly, and it is pleasing to find that so 
many of those who are in attendance 
here are to be classed as earnest Bible 
students. These range in age from 
very young children to mature men 
and women. Dr. Hurlbut distributed 
the seals and diplomas, observing that 
the normal work in the study of the 
Bible is the very heart of the Assem- 





bly. The graduates were greeted with 





hearty applause and the Chautauqua 
salute. 

The class of ‘93 had decorated the 
platform very beautifully with flowers 
and oak leaves. The acorn is the em- 
blem of the ‘ Athenians,” and the 
leaves and fruit of the giant of the for- 
est were profusely and artistically dis- 
played. The motto of the class is, 
“Study to be what you wish to 
seem.”’ 

The procession formed at 2 o'clock 
under the marshalship or Rey. John 
R. Cushing, who has served in that 
capacity every year but one since 
the death of Professor Sherwin. The 
graduating class passed through the 
arches and the golden gate and were 
received by the members of former 
classes at the Hall of Pailosophy. Dr. 
Hurlbut gave the address. The proces- 
sion then re-formed, numbering nearly 
350. Every class was represented, the 
members wearing their badges and 
class-flower and displaying their ban- 
ners. The banner of the graduating 
class is an exceptionally beautiful one. 
The president of this class is Mr. Henry 
Jerome, of Worcester. Mises Alice 
Wakefield was class poet. This class 
contains the youngest and oldest read- 
er of any class that has been graduat- 
ed. The latter, Rev. E. R. Hodgman, 
received his diploma from Dartmouth 
College fifty years ago this very week. 
Rev. John W. Ward, of Lynn; Rev. G. 
L. Small, of the Seamen's Bethel, Bos- 
ton; C. J. McPherson, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Framingham Tribune ; and 
Samuel Cochran, the well-known and 
genial superintendent of Lake View, 
are also graduates of ’93. 

The recognition address was given 
by Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., of Bos- 
ton, editor of the Congregationalist. 
His theme was, ‘‘ The People’s Univer- 
sity,’ and dealt with the perils, duties, 
and opportunities of the times, and the 
need of a universal education in order 
that they may be adequately met. Dr. 
Dunning said: We are approaching the 
golden age, the period of the sovereign- 
ty of the people. Nota throne remains 
on this continent. Gladstone, the un- 
titled commoner, is the real king of 
England today. Royalty in Spain 
hangs on the brittle thread of a baby’s 
life. The Czar’s throne sits upon 
dynamite. Ocher sovereigns hold their 
place by the sovereign will of the peo- 
ple. In twenty-five years there will 
not be a crowned head in the world. 
The world in the closing years of this 
century is passing through the great- 
est changes it has ever seen. There is 
an intellectual awakening of the peo- 
ple, and popular education is being 
spread everywhere. Among our pres- 
ent dangers is that of sectionalism. We 
have the representatives of many coun- 
tries among ué; allare not the children 
of the Puritans, nor can we now speak 
even of England as our common father- 
land. A3the apostles did not seek to 
make men Jews, but carried the Gos 
pel of Christ to all men, so it must be 
our endeavor to teach the Gospel to 
all. There is a true and Christly so- 
cialism, which makes all men kings and 
priests, which must be propagated. 
The Gospel is for today. It is compe- 
tent to meet the needs of man now and 
here, and thus to prepare him for the 
glorious hereafter. But the Gospel is 
not allof the other world. Christ is 
king, and His kingdom is to be set up 
in the hearts of men on earth — thus 
constituting over humanity a kingdom 
and priesthood unto God. 

At the close of the address the di- 
plomas were conferred by Dr. Hurlbut. 
Some graduates had obtained as many 
as seven seals— attesting their dili- 
gence in special lines of study. One 
lady in the class of °83, by the way, 
has received forty-two seals. 

An excellent concert was given in 
the evening by the Roman band, after 
which the annual campfire was held. 
The night was calm and fair, and as 
the pyramid of flames cast a vivid il- 
lumination on the faces of the multi- 
tude, the scene was very striking. 
Voices from the past, present and fut- 
ure found utterance in short addresses 
by Mr. Dummer, ’87, Rev. E. R. Hodg- 
man, 93, and Prof. Boyd, president of 
the class of ’97. 

The literary and musical work of the 
week has been of a very high order. 
Physical education has also had atten- 
tion in the very popular physiological 
lectures of Dr. Miller, and the practi- 
cal gymnastic classes of Miss Perham. 
Dr. Miller’s audience has so far out- 
grown the limits of Normal Hall that 
only the auditorium could accommo- 
date all who desired to be present on 
these later days. 

A company of earnest students have 
sat under the lectures of Prof. Wilfred 
H. Munro. Prof. Munro is, perhaps, 
the best-known worker in the line of 
University Extension in New England. 
This course covers the dissolution of 
Rome, the barbarian invaders of Italy, 
the Germanic races, the rise of the P’a- 
pacy, Charlemagne and the kingdom of 
the Franks, the Feudal system, the 
contest between the Papacy and the 
Empire, the Crusades, the rise of the 
French monarchy and the development 
of representative government. So 
comprehensive a syllabus necessarily 
demands great compression on the part 
of the lecturer, and very earnest at- 
tention on the part of the students. 
Prof. Munro has abundantly proved 
his ability to teach and to stimulate 
study. His lectures are made the more 
valuable by his directions as to the 
books which should be studied in con- 
nection with the subject. 

Mr. Leon Vincent’s lecture on Sat- 
urday morning was on Robert Brown- 
ing. This, the lastof the present se- 
ries, was fully equal to its predeces- 
sors and the reputation of the lecturer. 

A heavy thunderstorm with plenti- 
ful rain somewhat interfered with the 
comfort of both the audience and 
speaker in the evening; yet Dr. Hurl- 


but’s graphic lecture on Fiorence, il- 
lustrated by beautiful stereopticon 
pictures, held the closest attention of 
a large audience. 

The children had their “ innings” on 





Saturday afternoon, marching with 
banners and flowers, about 225 of them 
stepping along blithely to the tap of 
the drum. They were afterwards en- 
tertained in the auditorium with music 
and magic. 

After the storm, Sunday came in 
bright and beautiful — a ‘‘day of rest 
and gladness; a day of joy and light.” 
The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip 
was in evidence in the services of the 
day. This Brotherhood, having in 
view the best interests of young men, 
began in the Reformed Church, the 
first chapter being formed in the Sec- 
ond Reformed Church of Reading, 
Pa., May, 1883. Its two main rules 
are those of prayer and service, its ob- 
ject being the spread of Christ's king- 
dom among young men. The first serv- 
ice was held in Normal Hall, and was 
in charge of Rev. W. 8S. Kelsey, of 
Berkeley Temple, who is the national 
president of the Brotherhood. 

A large congregation assembled in 
the auditorium at 11 o’clock, when 
Rey. H. C. Mabie, D. D., secretary of 
the American Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, preached from Hebrews 11: 3. 
His theme was Faith.” When men 
dare to test God, He gives His attesta- 
tion. Paul’s announcement states the 
philosophy of history. 

The Sunday-schools met at 2 — the 
adults with Dr. Hurlbut in the audi- 
torium, the primary department in 
Normal Hall with Miss Harlow. 

The Brotherhood held another meet- 
ing at 4, when Rev. E. S. Hardy, of 
Boston, spoke. 

Five o’clock found the Hall on the 
Hill filled for the vesper service; and 
at 7 o’clock Dr. Hurlbut spoke on 
** Scenes from the Life of Christ,” il- 
lustrated by pictures thrown on the 
screen. These were interspersed with 
hymns, also shown on the canvas, 
which were heartily sung by the peo- 
ple. Suitable portions of Scripture 
were recited as the pictures appeared. 
The service was unique, and was rev- 
erent and impressive and much en- 
joyed. 

The Vigil of the class of °93 on 
Mount Wait closed a long and delight- 
ful day. 

Resuming our survey of the week- 
day work of the Assembly, we come to 
a novel and interesting feature of the 
program—the three lectures of Mr. 
Yovtcheff, which he delivered in cos- 
tume. His subjects were: ‘* The Turk- 
ish Coffee House;” ‘* Bulgaria, the 
Apple of Discord;” and, **The Czar 
and the Jews.’’ Each lecture was 
filled with information and held the 
close attention of large audiences. Mr. 
Yovtchefl freely answered many ques- 
tions after each lecture. He regards 
Russia asa friend to be cultivated by 
the Bulgarians, who themselves are 
Slavs and members of the Greek 
Church. He seemed, alse, disposeu to 
defend the policy of Russia in the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews. 

Mr. Yovtcheft was born in Bulgaria 
in 1850, and at seventeen entered the 
missionary school at Pnilippopolis. He 
worked his passage to America two 
years later, and in the eight years that 
followed paid his own way through 
Whitetown (N. Y.) Academy and 
Hamilton College, graduating in 1877. 
He then returned to Bulgaria, and 
joined the Russian army in the war 
against Turkey. Fifteen subsequent 
years were spent in active patriotic ef- 
forte to advance the interests of his 
native country. He held several pub- 
lic oflices, and became editor of the 
Nation, and editor and proprietor of 
the Patriot, both influential Bulgarian 
papers. His Americanized ideas, how- 
ever, proved too advanced for the 
present tyrannical régime in Bulgaria; 
and after suffering indignities, impris- 
onment, confiscation of his paper and 
property, and various unjust extor- 
tions, he was compelled to flee for his 
very life. Heis now in this country 
as a political refugee. 

The announcement of Mr. Powder- 
ly’s name drew a very large audience 
in the afternoon. His theme was, 
‘* The Relation of Organized Labor to 
the Country.” It was titting that such 
a theme should be discoursed upon by 
the Grand Master of the Knights of 
Labor on ** National Day.” Mr. Pow- 
derly captured the Chautauquans, and 
the Chautauquans captured Mr. Pow- 
derly ; for before he left the grounds 
the Grand Master had enrolled himself 
as a member and donned the badge of 
the C.L.S.C. Probably two thou- 
sand people listened to the lecture, 
which covered a very wide field. Mr. 
Powderly spoke strongly for temper- 
ance and compulsory education, and 
advocated government control of the 
telegraph and railroads and the refer- 
endum. He is in religion a Catholic, 
and forsome years was mayor of his 
native town (Scranton, Pa.). 

Wednesday brought on the platform 
one of the most delightful and able 
lecturers who has ever addressed a 
Lake View audience —Prof. Edward 
S. Morse, curator of the Peabody In- 
stitute, Salem. Prof. Morse came from 
Chicago, where he is one of the jury 
of awards, expressly for the purpose 
of fulfilling this engagement. The 
Professor’s style is most interesting, 
and his lecture was graphically illus- 
trated by the use of the blackboard. 
Few ‘‘chalk-talkers”’? can compare 
with Prof. Morse in the rapid and ac- 
curate use of the crayon. Beetles, 
butterflies, frogs, birds, and animated 
nature generally, grow under his facile 
touch, to the wonder and delight of 
his hearers. We are not surprised to 
hear that on one occasion, when lect- 
uring atthe Cooper Institute, New 
York, Horace Greeley fell under his 
spell. Mr. Greeley had consented to 
introduce the lecturer, privately asking 
to be excused as soon as the introduc- 
tion was made, as he had so much to 
do. But when Mr. Morse had finished 
his lecture, Mr. Greeley was still there. 
The subject on Wednesday afternoon 
was, ‘‘Modes of Locomotion in Ani- 
mals.” 

I must not, however, forget to re- 
cord the deep impression made on 





Tuesday, by the remarkable lecture of 
Dr. N. T. Whitaker, of Lynn. The 
subject was, ‘*‘ America, Her Mission 
and Destiny.” For a full hour Dr. 
Whitaker held the closest attention of 
a very large audience, while he ad- 
vanced facts and figures, and swept 
through wide fields of history and ar- 
gument. The oration was as instruct- 
ive as it was powerful, and was de- 
livered without a note. The usual 
procession of the normal classes was 
omitted, owing to the threatening 
weather. 

Professor Morae’s second lecture was 
on ‘** Wonders of Growth in Animals,” 
and was marked by originality of 
treatment and remarkable lucidity of 
style. It would be a great boon to 
Chautauquans if Mr. Morse could be 
secured for a full course of lectures in 
the department in which he is a recog- 
nized master. 

Mention ought to be made of the 
marked excellence of the musical per- 
formanceé of the quartet, both in solos 
and concerted music. The soprano is 
Miss N. Salome Thomas, of Charles- 
town. She has a pure voice of good 
compass, and is a brilliant singer. 
Mies Lucie A. Tucker, of Chelsea, is 
an old and estalished favorite at Lake 
View. Mr. Edward R. Holden and 
Mr. Lawrence G. Ripley, of Boston, 
are members of the Weber Quartet, 
and are both possessed of excellent 
voices, and whether they sing in solos 
or in part-music, maintained a high 
standard of performance all through 
the Assembly. Miss Fanny P. Hoyt, 
of Portsmouth, N. H., is a violinist of 
more than ordinary ability. She isa 
brilliant executant, and produces a 
full, round tone even in her most rapid 
passages. Her execution is marked by 
aremarkable verve and accuracy. The 
miscellaneous concert on Tuesday 
evening, and the cantata, ‘‘ Rebekah,” 
and oratorio, ‘Tne Holy City,” on 
Saturday afternoon and _ evening, 
showed splendid training and first- 
clase material in the chorus. Leader 
and members, pianist (Professor W. 
W. Cobb, of Waltham), organist (Miss 
Blanche M. Sawin, of Marlboro), and 
the members of the Assembly (Quar- 
tet, all distinguished themselves by 
their conscientious and brilliant work. 
The chorus is a chief factor in the at- 
tractiveness and success of the As- 
sembly, and while this year not so 
numerous as in some former years, has 
never been surpassed for tone and ac- 
curacy or for fidelity and diligence. 
And this faithfulness and diligence in- 
volve self-denial and much hard 
work. 

The entertainment given on Taurs- 
day by the Grecian Art Tableaux com- 
pany was chaste and refined. Dr. 
Hovey’s lecture on New Mexico and 
Arizona on Wednesday evening was 
intensely interesting. The views, many 
of them from the lecturer's own pho- 
tographs, were striking and beautiful. 

I fiod I have omitted reference to 
Dr. W. E. Griffis’ lecture on ** Literary 
Japan,” delivered on Friday morning. 
Dr. Griffis is so well-known as a com- 
petent authority and delightful expo- 
nent of everything concerning Japan, 
that the excellence of his lecture goes 
without saying. His account of the 
antiquity of Japanese literature, and 
his description and illustrations of the 
poetry of Japan, were a surprise to 
many. As translated, some specimens 
seemed to possess the elegance and 
nervous energy of the Greek poets. 
Here is a striking example: — 

‘* The roaring torrent scatters far and near 
Ite silvery drops. Oh! let me pick them 
up; 
For when of grief I drain some day the 
cup 
Each will do service as a bitter tear.”” 


There is a tenderness and refinement 
in such musical lines which some would 
hardly have expected in Japan. 

But these outlines—for, after all, 
they are nothing more — of the useful 
and successful Assembly of this year 
cannot be farther extended. Monday 
will be ‘* Grand Army Day,” and Tues- 
day *‘Grange Day.” On the report of 
these days and the record of the Sab- 
bath I may next week hang a few re- 
flections which I am moved to submit 
to your readers. 

The weather has on several days 
been not only uncertain, but unpropi- 
tious. Circumstances have combined 
against as large an attendance as was 
secured last year; yet the cottages 
have been all occupied, and on fine 
days large crowds have assembled. 
Withal, the program has been one of 
remarkable excellence and great value, 
and it is to the writer a matter of sur- 
prise that hundreds of parents within 
a radius of twenty-five miles are not 
eager to secure for their families the 
great advantages of the Assembly. 


Education, entertainment, rest and rec- 
reation are here abundantly and eco- 
nomically provided and happily com- 
bined. 








Half-Rate Excursions to the World's Fair 


via Washiogton and the B. & 0, R. R. 


Toe Batttmore & Onio R. R. will run a 
series of special excursions from New York 
to the World’s Fair at the rate of $17 for the 
round trip. The trains will consist of first- 
class day coaches equipped with lavatories 
and toilet conveniences. The trains will start 
from Jersey Central Station, foot of L‘berty 
St., New York, at 8.30 a. m., Aug. 5, 9, and 
15, and reach Chicago at 4 30 r. m. the follow- 
day. Tickets will be valid for outward jour- 
ney only on the special trains, but will be good 
returning from Chicago in day coaches on 
any regular train within ten days, including 
day of sale. Stops will be made for meals at 
the dining stations on the line. A tourist 
agent and a train porter will accompany each 
train to look after the comfort of passengers. 
Tickets will also be sold for these trains at 
the Jersey Central offices in Newark, Eliza- 
beth, Plainfield, Bound Brook and Somer- 
ville. New York cffizes, 172, 415 and 1140 
Broadway, and station foot of Liberty St. 











Piso’s Kemedy for Catarrh ts the 
Bees, Fasicst to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 
Sold by Druggists or sent by mail, 
Wc. E. T. Hazeltine, Warr. Be 








It cures Colds.Coughs,Sore Throat,Croup,Infiuet 
za, Whooping Cough. Bronchitisand Asthma 4 
certain cure for Consumption in first stages, ar 
asure relief in advanced stages. Use at once 
You will see the excellent effect after taking t? 
first dose. Sold by dealers everywhere. Large. 
bottler 50 cents and $1.90 
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Simple ailments 
neglected may grow 
deadly. <A_ handy 


remedy is 


® 
Beecham’s 


Worth 
(a Guinea ) 
\ a Box. 


Pills 


in all cases where 
Liver and Stomach 
trouble is suspected. 


25 cents a box, 


e0e0e0e » 













Convenience 
and Economy 


effected in every household by the use of 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef 


The best way to improve and strengthen 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 
little of this famous product. 




















MODERATE PRICES, 


The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


SARSAPARILLA 
It 
can have 


no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


BAD COMPLEXIONS 


Pimples, blackheads, red, rongh, and oily skin, red, 
rough hands with shapeless nails and painful finger 
ends, dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple bat y 
blemishes are prevented and 

n cured by the celebrated 


2°’ sCUTICURA SOAP 


~— 
V Most effective skin-purifying 
s aid beautifying soap in the 


world, as well as purest and 
A ~ 





sweetest of toilet and nursery 


soaps. The only medicated 

Yaw Toilet soap, and the only pre- 

ventive and cure of facial and 

baby blemishes, because the only preventive of in- 

flammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
minor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair, 8a 

greater than the combined sales of all other skin 

and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the world. 


PotteR Drve anpd Cuem. Corp., Boston 
&@7* All about the Skin, Scalp, anu Hair”’ 


HOW MY BACK ACHES! — 


Back Ache, Kidney Pains, and Weak. 
ness, Soreness, Strain., 
d and Pains relieved in one minute | y 

I the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the only pain-killing strengthening plaster. 


free 








ameness, 








Ooo | 
SWEET 
TONED. 

SOLD 

oN 
MEET. 


YEAKS 
BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC. 





TERMS REASONABLE, 


Sree s Neeroryr wn Perr e mop aires 
pe ae a ee 


CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO ©O. 


116 BOYLSTON ST. | 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACC, ILL. 





The  EWEST, BRIGHTEST, MOST SATISFACTORY 


SUNDAY-SCHVOLS NGS IS: UED THIS SEASON 
SUNNY-SIDE SONCS. 


By Dr. W.H. DOANE. 





adu 5 cents per copy if by mall. 
Specim n pages free on request. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN 0©O 


$30 per —e 


76 Eas! 9th St., New York, 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 








72, MINISTERS. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to haveeach Sunday, 
AntTuEMS, thoroughly devo- 





new and bright 
tional in character ? 


If You Are - = 





and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 


to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 

ingly moderate outlay. If you cannot attend 
a i> 

to the matter personally, please ask some 


one in your congregation who can. 


C THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, August 1. 

= Trade paralyzed in Peru, and a revolution 
feared. 

= Two Negroes lynched in South Carolina with 
barbarous cruelties. 

— Death of John Stephenson, the pioneer car- 
builder. 

= Cholera increasing in several provinces in 
Russia. 

- ‘ Engineers’ Day” at the World’s Fair. 

— Many mills and factories, including the big 
Amoskeag Mills at Manchester, shut down. 


Wednesday, August 2. 

— The new U. 8. cruiser “ New York” goes 
into commission at Philadelphia. 

— The Silver convention opens at Chicago. 

— France and England come to an understand- 
ing in regard to Siam’s affairs. 

— Baron Hirsoh, the Jewish philanthropist, to 
visit this city. 

—/2n increase of more than $4,0(0,000 im the 
public debt. 

— Several savings banks post placards reqair- 
ing 60 days’ notice for the withdrawal of more 
than $50. 

- Nearly 1,000 persons killed in Asiatic Turkey 
by the earthquake three months ago. 

— Failure of John Cadahy, the dealer in pork, 
in Chicago. 

Thursday, August 3. 

— The New England Labor Conference in ses- 
sion at New Haven, Conn. 

— The Silver convention at Chicago resolve in 
favor of both gold and silver, and protest against 
the repeal of the Sherman act. 

= A big forest fire in New Jersey. 

— A mail pouch stolen at the Boston & Lowell 
etation in this city. 

= The national bank-note circulation to be in- 
creased in order to meet the currency stringency. 

— The gold reserve in the treasury intact, for 
the first time since April 20. 

= The French blockade of Siam raised. 

— Six directors of the World's Fair fined for 
contempt of court for voting to close Sundays 
after an injunction had been granted. 

Friday, August 4. 

= Four persons killed and 25 injured by the 
fall of a piszza at the Chelsea Yacht Clubd house. 

— Bogus tickets to the World’s Fair sold by a 
clever forger. 

— Anexplosion on board the German ironclad 
‘* Baden” at Kiel kills 7 persons and wounds 17. 

— An Italian immigrant sbip, the ‘ Karama- 
nia,” arriving at quarantine, New York, reports 
three deaths supposed to be from cholera. 

= Yellow fever reported on board a Spanish 
ship at Pensacola. 

— Russia’s day at the World’s Fair. 

= Nearly one-third of Port Leuls, Mauritius, 
burned; lose 1,000,000 francs. 

— Postal card contract awarded to C. C. Wol- 
worth, of Castleton, N. Y. 

— Over 600 deaths by cholera in Marseilles 
since the middle of May. 

— Theodore Thomas resigns as musical director 
of the World’s Fair. 

= The hoarding of small bills creates a cur- 
rency famine in many places. 

Saturday, August 5. 

= The Pacific Mills at Lawrence to close tem- 
porarily. 

— Out of 57 trades in New York city 36,000 men 
are unemployed. 

— Lively fighting in Samoa; foreign warships 
intervene and Mataafa surrenders. 

— The national treasury ready to supply small 
currency. 

- J. H. Walker & Co., of Chicago, successors 
to A. T. Stewart’s business in that city, embar- 
rassed; liabilities reckoned by millions. 

— The pleasure yacht “ Rachel’ strikes an old 
pier in Lake George in the darkness, and nine 
persons are drowned. 

— The cholera scare over the immigrant ship 
in New York groundless. 

Monday, August 7. 

— Speaker Criep renominated at Washington, 

— No signs of cholera on the “ Karamania.”’ 

— Millain Fall Biver employing 7,000 men 
close because of the scarcity of currency. 

— Severe measures of retrenchment adcpted by 
many Western railroads; employees discharged. 

— About 15,000 persons attended the World's 
Fair yesterday. 

— Bursting of one of the reservoirs in Portland 
at the Eastern Promenade; four persons drown- 
ed. 

— Vivid lightning ana heavy rain shower in 
this city and vicinity; much damage done. 

— Three persons killed and over 25 injured by 
a railroad wreck in Ohio; Prof. Emerson, of 
Amherst College, fatally hurt. 

— The International Socialist Congress opens 
at Zurich, Switzerland. 








WORLD’S FAIR. 

Our preachers, their wives, and 
friends who hope to visit the COLUM- 
BIAN EXPOSITION will consult 
their convenience, comfort and pock- 
ets, by joining the Methodist excur- 
sion which starts on October 2. It is 
tobe first-class in all particalars, and 
the expense is so small as to render the 
trip possible for many who may have 
felt it to be beyond their means. Write 
at once to Rev. F. B. Graves, 36 Brom- 
field St., Boston, and he will give you 
full particulars. 








Cyclones and Wrecked Churches. 


REV. A J. KYNETT, D D 








Full information of the ruin wrought at 
Pomeroy, lowa, by the recent cyclone, has 
been published in all the papers. A circular 
appeal is now sent to the presiding elders, 
pastors and churches in lowa for aid to re 
build the church. Copies are forwarded to 
our Church Extension office by pastors re- 
ceiving them, with the suggestion that this 
work should be done by the Board of Church 
Extension. The importance of prompt aid 
in such cases has been recognized by our 
Board for several years, and the general com- 
mittee has been asked to set apart a fund for 
this purpose from our regular collections. 
The emergency cases this year excesd the 
amount available. We have promised aid 
to the full extent of the means at our dispos- 
a!. Im this case the destruction of private 
property renders the people of that locality 
unable to do anything for themselves. The 
church and parsonage must be restored by 
aid from abroad. We therefore urge the cir- 
cular appeal issued by the presiding elder 
and pastor in behalf of Pomeroy, and will 
credit all amounts forwarded to our treasur- 
er for this case with regular collections, and 
will add such amounts to such aid as we can 
give from other sources. 

This calamity is but one of a number oc- 
curring every year, and strongly appeals for 
a large increase of regular Church Extension 
collections, so that we may always respond 
promptly and fully with relief. The homes 
of the people must first be restored by 
their personal efforts, and the church should 
promptly aid them to restore the home of the 
pastor and of the household of faith. The 
church at Pomeroy was completely destroyed 
and the parsonage moved m its founda- 
tions and badly wrecked, and not less than a 
dozen of our members were among the dead 
left im the track of the cyclone and a larger 

number were mangled and maimed for life. 
Let generous collections for their relief be 
promptly taken and forwarded to James 
Long, treasurer of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension, 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Continued from Page 1.) 





pulpit; is apt to teach; knows how to 
attend to the financial end of a cor- 
cern; is possessed of an affability that 
will smooth out the wrinkles; is a 
scholar who has delved into the past 
and is also fully abreast of the times; 
and in other essential respects he is 
just the man to fill a college presidency. 
He was made in Chicago. 
s > 

The question of Conference transfers 
is agitating the brethren hereabouts 
somewhat. As the time for the hold- 
ing of the Conference approaches, the 
discussion becomes livelier. Some new 
men will probably come in this year 
aud take some of the first-grade ap- 
pointments. Dr. T. J. Leak, of Har- 
risburg, will probably succeed Dr. 
Bristol at Trinity, and Dr. C. A. Van 
Anda, of Indianapolis, will likewise 
probably go to Emmanuel, Evanston. 
Then Rev. R. H. Pooley, who went out 
from the Rock River to the Wisconsin 
Conference a few years ago, will re- 
turn and succeed Dr. Kimball at Oak 
Park. Othercases may develop before 
the doxology is sung at Conference. 
Therefore some mutterings of com- 
plaint are heard in the land. It should 
be noted that not a little of the fault- 
finding comes from men who are them- 
selves ‘‘ transfers.” And here is an- 
other fact: 100 of the 280 members of 
Rock River Conference are ‘trans- 
fers.’ Not all of these hold the fore- 
most places. Some of them came in 
and were content to take appointments 
of a little lower grade than those they 
held in their former Conferences. 
There is a good deal of useless com- 
plaint delivered against our ‘‘ transfer” 
system, and it seems to be forgotten 
that in some localities the operation of 
the system has been the salvation of 
Methodism. It is undoubtedly true, 
also, that a more general operation of 
this larger itinerant system would be a 
delicious blessing to many Confer- 
ences, many churches and many 
preachers. 

s s 

The Congress of Religions — that 
un'que conception of a wide-awake 
Chicago man — will convene here soon. 
Methodism will be fully represented. 
Bishop Merrill and Rev. Dr. N. H. Ax- 
tell have had our part of the program 
in charge. If the program is as satis- 
factory in the realization as in the an- 
ticipation, it will be a great season for 
our beloved Methodism. What a stim- 
ulating thing it would be to conclude 
the Methodist program with a great 
altar service! How we would like to 
hear and see Peck, Brodbeck and 
Spencer plead with the represertative 
sinners of the world in the Hall of 
Washington at the Art Institute! If 
that is impracticable, why not have a 
great mass revival meeting in old 
Clark St. Church during the Congress? 
That is practicable, and ought to be 
done. But here is the rich pro- 
gram :— 


World’s 


MetTHopist EpiscopaL CHURCH. 


Congress of Religions. 


September 25-30, 1893. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 25—** METHODISM AND 
EVANGELISM.” 

10 aA. M., “* Revivals,” W. N. Brodbeck, D. D., 
Brookline, Mass.; Ferdinand Iglehart, D. D., New 
York. 

2p. M., “City Evangelization,” G. P. Mains, 
D.D., Brooklyn; J.C. Jackson, D. D., Columbus. 

TUESDAY, SEPT. 26—“ METHODISM AND BE- 

NEVOLENCE.” 
1@ A. M., ** Missions,” S. L. Baldwin, D. D., New 


York; “ The Woman's Foreign Missionary Scci- 
ety,” Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Evanston; 
* Woman's Home Missionary Society,” Mrs. RK. H. 
Rust, Cincinnati. 

2P.™.,** Freedmen’s Aid and Scuthern Educa- 
tion,” G. K. Morris, D. D., Cincinnati; J. W- 
Hamilton, D. D., Boston, “Church Extension,” 
A. J. Kynett, LL. D., Philadelphia; H. E. Hines, 
D.D. 

7.30 Pp. M., ‘* Sunday-schoois,”’ 
D. D., New York; 


J. L. Horlbut, 
J.B. Young, D. D., St. Louis, 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 27 —“ PRESENTATION 
Day.” 

10 a. M., “The Polity of Methodism,” Jacob 
Todd, D. D., Philadeiphia. ** The Attitude of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to other Branches of 
the Ose Church of Christ,” Pres. W. F. Warren, 
LL. D., Boston. “The Philosophy of Methodist 
Doctrines,’ W.s. Edwards, D. D., Baltimore. 

2 p.™M., “The Pecullarities in Methodist Doc- 
trines,’’ S. F. Upham, LL. D., Madison, N.J. * The 
Status of Methodism,”’ Daniel Dorchester, LL. D., 
Boston. * The Missionary Work of Methodism,” 
J.O. Peck, D. D., New York. 

7.30 Pp. M.,**The Educational Work of Method- 
ism,” C. H. Payne, LL. D., New York. “ Woman 
in Methodist Education,” Prof. Sue M. D. Fry, 
M. A., Minneapolis. “Revival Work of Method- 
ism,” J. R. Day, D. D., New York. 

THURSDAY, SEPT. 28—“* METHODISM AND 
LITERATURE.” 

10 A. M., Paper by C. J. Little, LL. D., Evanston. 
“Contributions to Methudist Literature,” W. F. 
Whitlock, D. D., Delaware, Ohio. 

2P.M.," Methodist Journalism,” David H. Moore 
D. D., Cincinnati; W. V. Kelley, D. D., New Yerk 

7.30 P. M., “Methodism in Relation to Social 
Problems,” J. M. King, D. D., New York; D.H. 
Wheeler, LL. D., Meadville, Pa.; C. M. Sims, 
LL. D., Syracuse. 

FRIDAY, SEPT. 29 — “ METHODISM AND HER 
SCHOOLS.” 

10 A. M., “Colleges and Universities,” H. W. 

Rogers, LL. D., Evauston; J. P. D. John, Green- 


castle, Ind.; B. P. Raymond, D. D., Middletown, 
Conn. 
2 Pp. m., “*Ministerial Education,’ Henry A. 


Buttz, LL. D., 
Schools,” George L. 
Ind. 


Madison, N.J. “ Our Theological 
Curtiss, D. D., Greencastle, 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 3)—‘** METHODISM AND 
PEOPLE.” : 
”" W.I. Haven, 


HER YOUNG 


10 A. M., “ The Epworth League, 


M.A., Boston; J. W. Bashford, D. D., Delaware, 
Ohio 
2 Pp. M., “ Sunday-schools,”’ Frank Crane, M. A., 


Omaha; A. S. Embree, M. A., Topeka. 





RAMBLINGS IN EASTERN 


MAINE. 
I. 


REV. A. 8. LADD. 

I have been so accustomed to jot down 
items of interest for the readers of ZION 8 
Heratp for the last twelve months, that I 
find it difficult to drop the habit at once. And 
it seems to me that my present position gives 
me an opportunity to see and feel some things 
which, if put before the people in a proper 
light, may be for the advantage of our Metr- 
odism in this vast and peculiar territory. 
Perhaps I can say some things that even the 
presiding elders do not feel like saying; and I 
can surely second and emphasize many things 
that they do say so well. 








Nothing has impressed me more during 


these rambles than this fact — the urgent 
need of a greatly extended list of Zion's 
HERALD subscribers. I think the publisher 
will testify that I was a fairly good friend to 
the paper when I was in the pastorate ; but my 
appreciation of its value was increased dur 
ing my short stay on the Lewiston District, 
and still more during the present ramblings. 
I find that many Methodist families are sup- 
plied with other papers — some denomina- 
tional, and some not. Most of these papers 
are excellent; but it seems to me that they 
are on too narrow a gage. They donot stim- 
ulate and broaden the whole being, and give 
any intelligent view of the needs and possi- 
bilities of Methodism. Now I am not sure 
that all the positions of the Hera.p on doc- 
trinal points or on matters of church polity 
are correct; but there is a breadth, fearless- 
ness and push about it thatI admire; ana I 
think if we live up to its best utterances, we 
shall be very devout and gentle and charita- 
ble. The Methodism of East Maine needs 
just this kind of tonic in large doses. Pre- 
siding elders and pastors and official mem- 
bers cannot do a better work than by labor- 
ing together for the wider circulation of our 
church paper. 

I am also increasingly impressed with the 
valuable work that our Conference Seminary 
is doing. But as these papers must be brief, 
I will not enlarge upon this at this time. Let 
me simply urge all the pastors and people to 
pray for us, and help us in our work in such 
ways as they can. 


Bangor, Me. 








WORLD-WIDE AGITATION AND 
PROGRESS. 


‘* Let not your left hand know what 
your right hand doeth.” The exhorta- 
tion of Christ is not an easy one for 
agitators and progressives to follow. 
The tendency is altogether in the oppo- 
site direction. Its counterpart is that 
the Father who seeth in secret will 
openly reward. The wisdom and good- 
ness of God, in this respect, appear 
ultimately, however long the evidence 
and indication of them may be delayed. 
Rey. W. G. Horder, of England, says: 
‘*Tt is astonishing how many agencies 
for good are at work in the world of 
which even the best informed are 
ignorant.” 


Social Christianity at Work. 


A volume has been published in England 
relating to Christian work in Germany: 
‘* A Colony of Mercy; or, Social Christianity 
at Work,”’ by Julie Sutter. The scene is the 
Teutoburger Forest. There the work began 
which grew first out of the need that was felt 
for some provision for the pressing claims of 
the great company of epileptics, of which 
Germany alone contains from seventy to a 
hundred thousand. There are workshops 
where the st fferers, when well, can carry on 
their trades — Nazareth for the carpenters, 
Peniel for the tailors, Bethlehem for the 
bakers, and so on. There is a farm where 
the stronger carry on field labor. There are 
out-patients in almost every part of the 
world. Even a Sumatra chief once applied, 
and through his missionaries the healing hand 
of the German Bethel is busy among the 
bound ones of the Dark Continent. Clerks 
and bookkeepers are needed—a rescued 
class — and several patients are at work pre- 
paring the consignments of bromide for postal 
transmissions. The colony is in communica- 
tion with mussionaries and consuls all the 
world over, and a Postage Stamp Bazaar now 
requires a house of its own, occupying a score 
of patients, and carrying on a vigorous sale 
by post. It has its quarter for idiots under 
the charge of Pastor Sitirmer. Though the 
intellect is clouded, the religious faculty of 
idiots is often the one thing left. They know 
their hymns and their Bible verses when all 
else is gone. And this faculty is cultivated — 
not forced, bat carefully tended. One little 
story is too touching to be omitted: ‘‘ They 
tell of one who had brain fever as a child, 
became epileptic, and lost all mental powers. 
For eighteen years they had him, and for 
eighteen years he sat shaking his head to and 
fro, and almost the one thing that passed his 
lips, and this fifty times a day, was a baby 
song his mother had taught him, ‘ Because 
the Lord’s dear lamb I be, He will ever care 
for me,’ the one thing he remembered; it 
clung to him, and with this he died.’’” Then 
there is Sarepta, the house for deaconesses, 
from which 600 have been sent out — seventy 
to care for the female epileptics, thirty to 
Sarepta, twenty-five to infant schools, and 
the rest are at work in Germany, the Nether- 
lands, France, and even as far offas Ameri- 
caand Africa. Pastor von Bodelschwingh, the 
originator of all this work, has provided a 
home of rest for the hard-worked sisters a 
few miles from Bethel. They are sent out 
two and two, and arrangements made for an 
exchange of work between the couples to 
relieve the monotony of their employment. 
At Nazareth there is a similar institution for 
deacons, from which in ten or twelve years 
no less than 230 have been sent out. Bodel- 
schwingh has dealt with the great problem of 
the unemployed. They came in such num- 
bers that Bethel could not keep them all. The 
most needy, the most starving, were those 
asked to stay. ‘‘ Would to God,’’ said a hun- 
gry vagrant, bitterly, ‘‘ we, too, were epilep- 
tic, then you would keep us! ’ He found work 
for them in the redemption of a neigh boring 
tract of sand for agricultural purposes. The 
London Independent says that this work is 
one ‘‘ of which any age and nation might be 
proud.” 


Reforms in Secondary Education. 


Miss Mary A. Jordan, of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., read a paper to the 
Congress of Educators in Chicago last week, 
on “Reforms in Secondary Education,”’ in 
which she said : — 

‘* For the last ten years there has been a 
growing feeling that our system of education 
in this country loses time somewhere. Com- 
parison of our college classes with those of 
corresponding age in France, England and 
Germany proves that ours are at least two 
years benind in scholarship. This loss, it is 
alleged, comes about in the secondary schools. 
On the other hand, the schools jastly call 
attention to the fact that during the last ten 
years the personal demands upon them have 
increased very greatly, and that specializa. 
tion in their w “y of teaching students is the 
only means of meeting the demands. In 
consequence the average school is overworked 
and the time limit of the course crowded.’’ 


Progressive Sociology. 


A society, to be known as the ‘‘ American 
Institute of Christian Sociology,’’ was formed 
at Chautauqua last week. Dr. G. D. Herron, 
of Iowa University, was appointed rrincipal 
of instruction and organization. The methods 
of work will be through the publication of 
leaflets, monographs and treatises which re- 
late to Christian sociology, and the recom- 
mendation of courses of reading. It is in- 
tended to present the principles of the Insti- 
tate in churches and other public places, but 
especially in schools, colleges and theological 
seminaries, as opportunity may offer, to pro- 
vide for the preaching of sermons ard the 
delivery of addresses on sociological topics 





by members of the Institute, especially on 
the first Sunday in May and the Sanday be- 
fore Labor Day. 


Wails’ Day. 

Ten thousand street children of Chicago 
and vicinity were taken to Jackson Park one 
day last week. Children from the Waifs’ 
Mission, Chicago Hebrew Mission, Unity 
Church Industrial School, Home for the 
Friendless, Chicago Nursery and Half Or. 
phan Asylum, Englewood Nursery, and the 
Jewish Training School were included, and 
children whose whereabouts except for the 
time being were unknown. Lunch was served 
in paper boxes. There were 8,000 boys and 
2,000 girls. Whenever the American flag ap 
peared it was vociferously applauded. 


Health and Contagion. 


The health authorities from different parts 
of Massachusetts were the guests of the 
Boston Board of Health last week. They 
discussed the laws relating to the closing of 
public schools to prevent the spread of con- 
tagious diseases. The present law says that 
a child after being excluded may return to 
school two weeks after being pronounced 
well. Such a law is arbitrary and ineffective, 
inasmuch as the time limit is in some cases 
absurdiy long and in other cases too short. 
In England the health boards may close the 
schools in epidemics of scarlet fever, measies, 
diphtheria and whooping cough. The ques. 
tiqn not only involves the authority of the 
boards of health to clos the public schools, 
but also the power to close private and paro- 
chial schools. 


A Plan of Temperance Reform. 


The Gothenburg plan of temperance re 
form is on trial at Union Springs, a summer 
resort village on the bank of Cayuga Lake, 
in the State of New York. The entire busi- 
ness of selling liquor as a beverage has been 
placed under the control of a committee, 
which included among its members the Epis- 
copal and the Catholic clergymen of the 
town. No man can obtain a license who re- 
fuses to sign an agreement with the town 
committee, which is as follows: ‘‘ We will 
allow no man to pay for another man’s 
drink. We will permit no drunkenness, nor 
any approach to it. We will allow no ore 
apparently under the legal age within our 
doors. We will cell to no man if, by the 
proper persons, we are forbidden g0 to do. 
To certain other persons, their names to be 
passed upon by a mijority of the com- 
mittee, we will not sell at all. We will 
not sell spirits in larger quantities 
than a single glass, except on a phy 
sician’s order, and of all such sales we will 
keep a record. These and such other whole- 
some rules as from time to time we may deem 
desirable we will enforce. Our entire profits, 
which will be large, will be handed over as 
frequently as possible to the town authorities, 
with the understanding that they will be 
used for the purpose of reducing the taxa- 
tion of the town.’’ 


Sabbath Observance Promoted. 

‘Sabbath Observance Day’ was recently 
held at Ocean Grove, N. J., and all the exer- 
cises were under the direction of the American 
Sabbath Union. Rev. Dr. J. H. Knowles, 
of New York, secretary of the Union, gave 
the principal address. Dr. Knowles said, 
in part, ‘‘The New York Sabbath Committee 
has added great strength to our cause through 
its alliances with the Rest Day League of 
Great Britain and the Continent, securing 
from these distant parts a significant ¢xpres- 
sion from tens of thousands of the working 
classes in favor of Sunday closing at the Ex- 
position.” 


Circulation of Reports. 


All philanthropic and benevolent societies 
would make a decided advance if they could 
create a demand for their reports. One soci- 
ety, whose report sells for $1 per volume, 
has devised a plan for this purpose. It con- 
sists of enclosing the report in a neat envel- 
ope and leaving it with Christian people for a 
day or two forexamination, using the agency 
of friends or any who may undertake its cir- 
culation, something after the manner of book 
canvassing, and yet quite different. On the 
Outside of the envelope is a printed slip giving 
the name of the report, and stating that it is 
left for examination and can be paid for 
when the bearer calls for it if it is desired to 
retain it. There is also a slip enclosed be 
tween the pages so as to attract attention as 
soon as the book is removed from the envel- 
ope. This is a description, with reference to 
specimen pages, and a few comments of re 
viewers and readers. One feature is the fact 
that it can be worked by boys and girls of 
ordinary intelligence. 


The Gospel Carriage in Chicago. 


The Gospel Carriage has begun its work in 
Chicago as a part ofthe Christian work in 
connection with the World's Fair. It is in 
charge of Mr. J.C. Davis, of Toronto, and 
Mr. H. I. Higgins, of Chester, Mass. A suffi- 
cient amount has been received and pledged 
to send the carriage and to continue the work 
for ashort time. The additional advantege 
of the Gospel wagon will consist not so much 
in increased opportunity of preaching and 
singing the Gospel as in giving a further ex- 
hibit of a most meeded and practical way of 
doing open-air workin our cities during the 
summer. One contributor, whose interest 
began last March, has given $1,250. 


Protestant and Catholic Partnership. 


The pastor of the wealthiest Protestant 
church in Pittsburgh, Rev. George Hodges, 
and the most prominent Roman Catholic 
priest, Fr. Morgan M. Sheedy, were promot- 
ers of a worthy enterprise which they have 
just abandoned, with the announcement that 
it will be revived next summer. Twenty 
thousand dollars were the net profits of a 
fair held in the Pittsburgh Exhibition Build- 
ing for the joint benefit of the Roman Catho- 
lic Roselia Foundling Asylum and the Prot- 
estant Bethesda Home for Fallen Women. 
The women in charge of the booths were 
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Sheedy held People’s Praise Services for 
three Sunday afternoons, the total attend- 
ance being about 16,000, These Sunday con- 
certs, fine orchestra and volanteer chorus of 
several hundred voices have been abandoned 
until next summer. They were a finencial 
failure. However, Father Sheedy and Rev. 
Mr. Hodges believe this year's experiment 
will pave the way to greater popularity next 
summer, and they also hope for popular sup- 
port financially. 
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